PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TRAVEL FAMILIES 


FOR GIRLS 


THE, BISHOP'S SCHOOL 


On thet Scripps Foundation. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls, preparatory to Eastern 


Colleges. Good academic standards. Inter- 
mediate grades. Modern equipment. Outdoor 
pool. 


CAROLINE S. CUMMINS, M.A. Vassar 
Headmistress 


LaJolla, Calif. 


OAK GROVE 


A Friends School for Girls 


Box 85 


Emphasizes College Preparation, Music, Art, 


Expression. Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. Junior and Senior Schools. 

Joyous - outdoor life among. Maine hills. 
Scholarship Health Courtesy Character 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 


ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1887 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Accredited—East and West 
Post Graduate Department and Lower School 


Suainier fun all the year round keeps these Glynlea girls Gao and 
healthy throughout the grind of college preparation. 


CHAPEL HILL-WALTHAM 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THOROUGH College preparatory, general and 


special courses. Country Day and Boarding. 


When You Travel, 


MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and healthy in 
this homelike Country Boarding School and 
Camp for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. 


Leave Your Children at 


FOR BOYS 


MESA RANCH SCHOOL 


Mesa, Arizona 


A school for.boys in the ideal winter climate 
of Arizona, in which preparation for college 
is adapted to each boy’s individual needs and 
capacity. Outdoor life featuring riding, polo, 
golf, tennis, week-end camping trips. Con- 
crete swimming pool. Each boy owns a horse. 
C.E.B. Examination record excellent, 
Address : 


L. F. Brady, Flagstaff, Arizona 
J. B. Field, Cohasset, Mass. 


CALIF. PREPARATORY 
FOR BOYS 


Preparatory and lower school. Fully accred- 

ited. In the foothills twenty-five miles east 

of Los Angeles., Eastern faculty prepares boys 

for examinations of the College Board, Gov- 

ernment Academies and for certification to . 
all colleges admitting by this method, All 

athletics, pool, riding, etc. 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., 
Head master 
Covina, California 


STEARNS SCHOOL 


Prepares for All Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. UnusuaHy Rapid Advancement 


Lower School Prepares for Andover, Exe- 


ter, and other leading Preparatory Schools. 


Outdoor life the year round. Swimming, Separate residence for : 

ner “Ae girls 6 to 12. Home- Under personal y 7 5 2 
‘aus a) Riding, ‘Tennis ; like atmosphere. Outdoor sports. Moderate or year a Sans Bee ne Best paleg Winter Sports. Golf, Tennis, Baseball, Foot- 
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Miss Mary E. Wilson, L.H.D., Principal 326 Lexington St. Waltham, Mass. Rev. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury ARTHUR F. STEARNS 

2528 Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. | (Ten miles from Boston) Berlin, Conn. Box 73 Mont Vernon, N. H. 
Four-year and intensive one-year college HE REER SCHOOL ACADEMY 

preparation. Two years of adyanced work. a Helps discover a boy’s natural interests 
For retarded children. and bents. Keeps abreast of the most modern 


Art and Music under European-trained in- Secretarial and Academic. One and two S 
trends in education. 


structors. 3055 , . ; ; Dae . 

Horsemanship under Colonel G. Dolenga- WEDS MUSE AVENE) RTC Nie Dh Spe- Established 1921 For boys of High School, Junior College age. 
Kovalevsky, formerly of the Russian Imperial cial course college graduates. University in- College preparation with courses in Com- 
Giratot Iho OMcaEsY Candie WeneGl at eet [ae Se er cnnen a DISET sere dneaeike tenehoe ck ea 
Ponrage Russia. Shape UE aC ie College credit. Day, resident. Brookline, ; Address : Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, Band, Super- 

Professional instructors in ~erew, tennis, Boston. Scholarships. Catalog on request. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal vised athletics. Polo, Crew. Moderate cost. 
golf, swimming. Other athletic activities. 31 Park Circle Catalog upon request. 

Mrs. Russell Houghton, Principal B i i i i 
vai ox 132, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. Arlington Heights, Mass. Culver Educational Foundation 

Box 0 Cooperstown, N. : : 97 Pershing Court Culver, Indiana 
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HOMAGE TO FLIGHT 


With the opening of the 
trans-Pacific airline, a 
voyage halfavay around 
the world in less than a 
week will be one of the 
spectacular new achieve- 
ments of American avia- 
tion. Here, at the New- 
ark Airport, is one of the 
great transcontinental 
fliers. In the near future 
travelers will board these 
planes to follow the 
aerial highway that will 
lead to San Francisco, to 
Hawaii, to Midway, Wake 
and Guam Islands, to the 
Philippines, and finally 
to the great treaty ports 
on the mainland of Asia. 


F. S. Lincoln 
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THE AERIAL HIGHWAY TO ASIA 


Planning the World’s Greatest Airline—A Pre-view Flight Across the Pacific—Navigating 


a Modern Flying Boat 


By JACK LINCKE 


the last of the travel barriers and has brought China 

within sixty flight hours of California. One by one, 
nature’s obstacles have been humbled by our wings. The 
Rockies were conquered first, then followed the Cascades, the 
Alaskans and the Andes. Later came the lesser seas of Central 
and South America; and now the Pacific Ocean with its sixty- 
eight million square miles has been cut to the size of a lake 
and the airplane flies across eight thousand sea miles on the 
world’s greatest air-marine route. 

In the near future a traveler may board a luxuriously ap- 
pointed sky-cruiser at Alameda, California, and watch three 
weeks of tedious steamship travel unfold beneath him in sixty 
hours as his airplane speeds to Honolulu, Midway and Wake 
Islands, to Guam, Manila, Canton and Shanghai. It is almost 
unbelievable that wings of metal will trace the route of Ma- 
gellan in so short a time. 

There is, of course, a great commercial and military sig- 
nificance in this venture, but consider the value to travelers 
and vacationists. People having but a week’s leave can spend 
five and a half days of it in Honolulu because the round trip 
by air will require only thirty-six hours. 
Two weeks will permit a honeymoon in 
Shanghai, with only five days of the time 
spent in traveling. The Philippines and 
their seldom-seen beauties are now within 
two days of San Francisco. 

This trans-Pacific venture is the result if 
rigorous thought and experimentation. Six 
years of research, thousands of hours of 
flying and millions in money have gone into 
the background of this first ocean air mail 
line. The Caribbean and South America 
have been the laboratory; the ingenuity of 
aeronautical engineers has been the reagent; 
and the courage and. -xill of American pi- 
lots have put the results into daily use. To 
trace this achievement from its inception 
unfolds a saga no less thrilling than the 


\W ITH one broad sweep of its wings, aviation has spanned 


AN AIRLINER TAKES OFF 


In less than \a decade a vast network of Amer- 
ican airways has been created which extends 
from Alaska to Buenos Aires and from Cali- 
fornia to the Orient. This great flying boat, 
capable of a non-stop flight of 2,500 miles with 
ajmail load and crew, was built for use on the 
South American service. The boat weighs nine- 
teen tons; its length is seventy-six feet and its 
wing span one hundred fourteen feet, two inches. 


Keystone 


story of Alaska’s Iron Trail or of our Westward migration. It 
is a story of pioneering, of airdromes hewed out of jungles, 
of high-droning engines over Arctic wastes, and of American 
youth pitting its stubbornness and skill against sleet over moun- 
tains and fog across unmarked sea trails. As in all pioneering, 
lives have been lost and there are jungles and mountain gorges 
that hold the skeletons of crashed aircraft that went down be- 
fore our engineers evolved the equipment of today. And inter- 
woven with this story there is a second; it is one of international 
jealousies, ambitions and intrigue. 

Let us briefly review the background of this Pacific air serv- 
ice, the preparations that have been made and the trade and 
military advantages gained. Then we will get into one of the 
ocean airships and make a trial flight to Shanghai. The writer, 


a Naval Reserve aviator, has been identified with parts of the 
venture, and he made the first aeronautic survey of Wake 
Island. 

Two years of detailed study and practice preceded the first 
trial flight recently completed between Alameda and Honolulu. 
An entirely new type of airplane had to be developed which 
in turn called for new materials and construction methods. 


The result was two flying boats, the largest in the world, built 
by the Sikorsky and Martin companies. The Sikorsky was com- 
pleted first and this craft served as the trainer for the crew 
that flew it to Hawaii. The airplane cost approximately a 
quarter of a million dollars. It has a wing spread of one 
hundred and fourteen feet and a hull length of sixty-eight 
feet. Four nine-cylinder air-cooled radial engines furnish thirty- 
two-hundred horsepower which propels the twenty ton giant 
at a cruising speed of one hundred and fifty miles an hour. On 
a flight of thirteen hundred miles, the plane will carry thirty- 
two passengers, a crew of six, and one ton of mail. On a 
three-thousand mile flight, the load will be reduced to twenty 
passengers. Contracts have been let for ten such craft. 

While these first two airplanes were under construction, 
aerologists assembled every available bit of Pacific weather 
data that has been collected and tabulated at sea by our Navy 
and Merchant Marine over a period of twenty years. Using 
this information, they analyzed winds, clouds and storms; they 
dated the storm periods and marked their paths; then they de- 
cided on the best air lanes to follow. 

At the same time, other engineers were developing new long- 
range aircraft radio equipment to be used in position reporting 
and in receiving navigational assistance and weather data. 

A picked crew of pilots, navigators, radiomen and mechanics 
was assembled from various Pan American divisions in Central 
and South America and put into post-graduate flight and tech- 
nical training on the Caribbean division. 

After this work had been done, engineers faced the problem 
of establishing airplane stations along the route. The logical 
course to follow lay from Alameda, California, to Honolulu, 
Midway, Wake and Guam Islands and thence to Manila, Can- 
ton and Shanghai. On this route, the greatest sea distance on 
any one leg is the twenty-four hundred miles from Alameda to 
Honolulu. 

It was necessary to establish terminals at each point. This 
meant a hangar large enough to accommodate one of the clip- 
pers, radio. stations, gasoline and oil storage tanks and repair 
shops. At Midway and Wake Islands it was also necessary to 
build quarters and recreational facilities for the resident crews 
and accommodations for passengers and plane crews in case in- 
clement weather forced a layover at these points. Furthermore, 
ample stocks of food had to be provided and this called for ex- 
tensive refrigeration equipment. At Midway alone the follow- 


THE CLIPPER’S POWER PLANT 


re are two of the four motors which provide the power to propel the twenty-five 

1 giant over a normal flying range of three thousand miles at a cruising speed of 

e hundred and fifty miles per hour. This flying range is six hundred miles more 
than the longest over water stretch on a Pacific crossing. 
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ing stores were unloaded: three tons of frozen and smoked 
meat, five hundred pounds of chicken, seven hundred pounds 
of butter, four hundred and fifty dozen eggs and several tons 
of staples. 

To carry out this work the company chartered the fifteen 
thousand ton steamer North Haven which sailed from San 
Francisco with a construction crew of seventy-four men and 
forty-four technicians. The ship carried pre-fabricated buildings 
and every item of equipment, material and tools necessary to 
accomplish their mission. The expedition was in charge of 
Bill Grooch, a veteran Naval aviator, who has spent five years 
organizing and establishing airplane facilities in South America 
and the Orient. 

While this work was in progress, the trail-blazing flight crew 
was hard at work over the Caribbean day and night. The 
Sikorsky company completed its Ocean Clipper first and after 
putting it through flight tests, the Department of Commerce 
gave it licensing tests. It was then turned over to Pan Ameri- 
can for acceptance tests. All were splendidly passed. Pan 
American then started the series of indoctrination flights from 
Florida to San Francisco, then to Hawaii and return. 

The training flights consisted of graduated speed, load and 
altitude tests and a long series of night-eperations in both good 
and bad weather to familiarize the crew with the be- 
havior of the plane under all conditions of wind, water and 
weather. Most of the night flights were made between Miami 
and Puerto Rico at high altitudes. Celestial and dead reck- 
oning navigation were used, and radio direction finders covered 
the entire flight to form a check. The variation between the 
celestial “fixes” and radio bearings showed a differential of less 
than one-tenth per cent. 

E. C. Musick, veteran pilot, was selected to conduct the tests, 
and later to captain the plane on its maiden flight to Hawaii. 
Thus he became the world’s first ocean-mail pilot. 

Let us briefly consider the trade and military importance 
of this service before we go aboard at Alameda and fly the 
route. The commercial advantages are manifold, for it will 
bring the rich markets of the Orient eighteen days closer to us 
—closer than New York and San Francisco are by rail. Imagine 
transactions completed within one hundred twenty hours as 
compared with nine weeks by steamship. There will be fast 
iransit for important documents too voluminous to transmit by 
cable, too valuable to spend weeks on shipboard. Imagine 
the vast amount of business that can now be handled by mail 
instead of by cable. Imagine, too, the interest savings on 
‘small cargoes of great value such as gems, currency trans- 
fers and the like. Organizations with seasonable products, 
or product demands dependent upon _turn-of-the-market 
trading, can send a representative from San Francisco on 
Monday and have him in Shanghai shortly after midnight 
Wednesday. He can have two business days in Shanghai and 
be home by Sunday, or he can drop off at Honolulu two 
days, Manila two days and still be home within two weeks— 
just half of the time it would have taken him to reach Shang- 
hai with constant travel by ship. 

Treaties prevent our establishing military air bases any- 
where west of Honolulu despite our ownership of Midway, 
Wake and Guam and our Philippine protectorate. This trans- 
Pacific service will give us those bases should they be needed. 
We have five long-range patrol squadrons based at Honolulu 
of the type that made the recent California-Hawaii mass 
flight. Now they have stepping stones across the Pacific. 
They also have repair and refueling stations and directional 
radio facilities. 

During the past five years America has won a victory over 
five other nations which have waged a bitter struggle behind 
the scenes of international politics and finance to gain what 
is considered the most important commercial advantage of- 
fered in a century—commercial aviation in the South 
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A HISTORIC FLIGHT BEGINS 


Blazing the trail for what will be the world’s greatest air-marine route, the Pan-American Clipper is seen here passing over Alcatraz Prison off 
the coast of California. In the near future winged leviathans of this type will carry passengers, express and mail over a 8600-mile journey 
from California to Asia in three days. 


Americas, in the Orient and across the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

It began when American fliers established the commercial 
China National Airways between Canton, Peiping and Cheng- 
tu. This was in co-operation with the Nationalist government. 
At that time British aircraft dominated the Orient and much 
went on “privately” while Americans established the commercial 
line and sold China more than two-hundred military airplanes 
and taught her to use them. 

The fight soon extended to the South American sector where 
the Dutch, French, British and Germans were in control of 
aviation. Their activities are slight now and American planes 
fly 33,000 miles over routes that hegin at Los Angeles on the 
west and extend down the coast of South America through 
San Salvador, Panama City, Lima and Santiago; then cross to 
Buenos Aires at the extreme south and return along the east 
coast by way of Rio de Janiero, Fortaleza, Port of Spain, San 
Juan and Miami, Florida. 

The new Pacific span links half the world and gives America 
forty-one-thousand miles of established airlines outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. In 1927 this same or- 
ganization consisted of a two-plane route covering the ninety 
miles from Miami to Cuba. Today, one hundred and thirty- 
nine airplanes operate on schedules which link  thirty- 
three countries extending through one hundred degrees of 
latitude which begin at Nome, Alaska, and extend to the Ar- 
gentine at the opposite end of the hemisphere. Today, trav- 
elers, mail and freight leave the United States, span the Carib- 
bean, encircle South America and return to the United States 


in less time than it required to cross America by rail ten years 
ago. Indications are that the next two years will witness the 
establishment of a regular round-the-world air-travel service. 

Let us get aboard one of the ocean clippers at Alameda and 
make an imaginary flight to China. The writer has flown over 
most of the lane from here to Hawaii while serving aboard 
Navy airplane carriers. He has served in the patrol squadron 
at Honolulu that made the first flight to Midway islands. In 
addition, he has lived at Guam and has flown over most of the 
Philippines and China. 

Our airplane’s crew is made up of a senior pilot who is the 
captain. He directs all flight operations and makes all the 
decisions. He will have as assistants, a second-officer and a 
third-officer pilot. There will also be an engineerifig officer, a 
radio officer and a cabin steward. ; 

Immediately after the take-off from San Francisco Bay, the 
pilot at the controls trims his plane for load conditions so it 
balances fore and aft and athwartships. This makes for ease 
in flying. He sets the four engines at cruising speed and heads 
for Golden Gate. As the plane stands out to sea, the navi- 
gation officer takes departure from the Golden Gate and logs 
this time to the minute. By then, the pilot has swung to his 
steering course to make good the first leg of the flight to Hono- 
lulu, twenty-four hundred miles to the southwest. Simultane- 
ously, the engineering officer is logging the indications of the 
engine instruments, revolutions per minute, fuel and oil pres- 
sures and oil temperatures, cylinder temperatures and super- 
charger pressures for each of the four engines. 


The radio officer establishes communication with the Ala- 
meda terminal to report the plane underway and then con- 
tacts the direction finding radio-compass stations along the 
shore. He knows the positions of all ships between Hawaii and 
California, and from the navigator learns when they will be 
within radio range of the plane so he can verify his position 
through direction-finding radio bearings from these ships. The 
vessels will also warn the plane of inclement weather ahead 
so it can either climb above the disturbance or fly around it. 

We are comfortable in the cabin with its individual com- 
partments, temperature control and complete sound proofing. 
We can converse in normal tones, or there are racks of mag- 
azines and books, receivers to pick up popular broadcasts, 
playing cards and writing materials. 

It was late afternoon when we left Alameda, and shortly 
the steward serves a hot dinner which he has prepared on 
electric stoves in his complete galley. 

At twilight, the navigator watches for the most favorable 
condition of star visibility, horizon and light, and when this 
brief period comes, he makes celestial observations with an 
octant, computes the piane’s position and has this radioed to 
Alameda and Honolulu. Throughout the flight position re- 
ports will be made every thirty minutes, based on these “fixes,” 
radio bearings and dead reckoning. 

When darkness comes the cabin lights are switched on and 
we may sit up until we are sleepy, then the steward makes 
up our berths and we retire. Ocean air is exceedingly flat 
and free from the convection “bumps” experienced when flying 
over land. With the smooth, seemingly motionless flight and the 
subdued diapason of the four engines outside—we soon fall 
asleep. 

Shortly we come within range of a ship and the radio op- 
erator sends the symbols which mean; “What ship are you 
and what is your position?” A reply says: “S.S. Malolo, three 
days out of Honolulu bound for San Francisco. Latitude 23 
degrees north, longitude 140 degrees west.” Our radio opera- 
tor replies: “S.S. Ocean Clipper. Bound for Honolulu. Our 
positions check. Thanks.” 

Can’t you imagine the thrill for the Malolo’s passen- 
gers when they hear the drone of the trans-Pacific airplane 
overhead? As they rush from the dance floor to the upper 


AT REST IN HAWAII 


After us eighteen hour flight from California the Clipper is brought to its hangar at Pearl Harbor, 

Hawaii. This spectacular flight, for which so many years of preparation and experimentation were neces- 

sary, marks not only the beginning of a trans-Pacificair route: it presages as well the establishment of 
a regular round-the-world air service in the next few years. 


decks, the plane’s silver bulk is outlined against a full moon 
and the faint strains of the music inside meet the sound from 
overhead as the Clipper roars on toward the Southern Cross. 

Perhaps there is a young couple, happy in a spontaneous 
ship-board comraderie, and as the Clipper’s lights blink in 
the distance and the engine sound gives way to the orchestra, 
one can almost hear the girl say: “Good luck, fair skies, and 


God speed your wings, pilot.” 


There is nothing more inspiring than dawn at sea when ob- 
served from an airplane at high altitude. We are just rising 
when the moon nears the horizon and becomes a pastel yellow. 
The sky, still visibly dotted with stars, lightens in shade and 
in the east there is a low vermilion glow preceding the sun 
on its climb toward the horizon. Gradually the moon slips 
lower and the sun rises to create a diorama beneath which 
flows the mauve and saffron of a new day. : 

Just before dawn, the navigator obtained a “fix” by observa- 
tions on the navigational planets. The radio operator received 
directional bearings from ‘Honolulu which verify our position 
and we learn that very soon we will arrive. 

Within a few minutes the immensity of Hawaii marks the 
southeastern horizon and we see Mauna Kea and Loa wearing 
leis of snow and cloud tufts over their fourteen thousand foot 
shoulders. Then Maui and Molokai appear ahead as the 
Clipper roars over the remaining miles toward Oahu. 

Makapuu point on the eastern edge of Oahu checks us by 
radio just as we draw abreast of Lahaina Roadstead, and we 
report to the terminal at Koneohe bay where attendants are 
preparing to receive the stop-off passengers, care for their bag- 
gage and dispatch the next plane. Near the sea ramp, another 
Clipper is warming its engines and receiving cargo for the 
cruise to Midway. 

We soon sight Diamond Head and the Koolau range of moun- 
tains and then the geometric fields of sugar cane and pine- 
apple. Closer to Koneohe bay we see the dense ferns, banyan 
and algerobe that cover every unused portion of the coast 
line. There are colorful groups of beach homes lining Wai- 
manelo—then the Nuuanu Pali and sparkling Koneohe bay. 

The Clipper swings wide while the captain makes a detailed 
appraisal of wind and sea. When he is satisfied, the four en- 
gines are throttled down, the bow slants and the Clipper settles 
gently into Koneohe and glides 
to the ramp. When the passen- 
gers alight they are greeted by 
broad Hawaiian smiles, songs of 
the islands, and leis made from 
the reds, whites and yellows of 
tropical blossoms. It is the land 
of Mahope—tomorrow we will do 
it—where the elements are always 
kindly and an orchid can be had 
for twenty cents. 

The same departure proce- 
dure is followed as the Clipper 
clears Oahu for Midway, 1,380 
miles to the northwest. As the 
plane rises and points its eager 
bow to sea, Honolulu fades astern 
and within forty-five minutes 
the garden isle, Kauai, comes in- 
to view. Below us are sheltered 
Nawiliwili bay, the barking-sand 
beach, the diminutive mountain 
peak where it rains a moment 
every day of the year and the 
plantations that cover every till- 
able inch. The plane continues 
on past Nihau and along the 
chain of islands that appear 
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FLYING PAST DIAMOND HEAD 


Travelers of the future will have their first view of Diamond Head, the massive promontory that dominates the beach of Waikiki, from the cabin 
windows of a flying boat. At the tip of Diamond Head is the extinct crater of a volcano which today forms part of the military reservation of 
Fort Ruger, one of Hawaii's coast-defense batteries. 


frequently out of the immensity of the ocean plain. After five 
hundred miles we sight French Frigate shoals. These are 
checked off on the log and soon afterwards Pearl and Hermes 
reefs slip beneath the wings. Just one hundred miles, forty- 
five minutes of flight are left until our destination is sighted. 

Seven hours after clearing Oahu, the two atolls of Midway 
lie dead ahead and we see these diminutive forms against the 
setting sun. Sand Island, the larger of the two, is a mile and a 
half long, three quarters wide and forty feet high. It is sur- 
rounded by a coral reef eighteen miles around that projects 
five feet above the sea level, giving the plane a sheltered area 
in which the pilot lands with a precise smoothness. 

Twenty-nine years ago, Sand Island was just what its name 
implies—a bleak strip of powdered white coral, inhabited only 
by a confusion of sea birds. When the first group of people 
arrived to prepare it for a trans-Pacific cable station, the only 
sign of previous habitation was a shack built of wreckage from 
the ship Wandering Minstrel which floundered on a reef dur- 
ing a heavy sea in 1887. The captain, his wife, and the crew 
lived here fourteen months before they were rescued. Their 
only food consisted of fish and sea fowl eggs. Water was ob- 
tained by digging a few feet into the sand. Several of the party 
died of scurvy and are buried on the island. 

Since then the cable-company crew has set out sand-binding 
plants in soil imported from Hawaii and America, and now the 
island is almost covered with vegetation. Green lawns, shrubs, 
flower pots and ironwood trees surround the modern homes 
and buildings which were built for the station personnel. There 
are large vegetable gardens, tennis courts and a golf course 
on the island. Two canaries brought with the original colony 
have peopled the island with multiple generations of songsters. 

Previously, the only personal contact these people had with 
the world was during the quarterly calls of a supply ship. Now 
they will have a bi-weekly visit with travelers—and a frequent 
mail service. 

We leave Midway and steer westward over 1,248 miles of 


unbroken ocean toward Wake Island. Wake was discovered in 
1796 and was charted in 1841 when an American exploration 
party under Wilkes landed there. It was claimed for America 
in 1899 by Rear Admiral J. Taussig, U. S. N. 

At the time the writer surveyed Wake in 1933 as a possible 
aircraft station, he was en route to Guam aboard the Navy 
Transport, U.S.S. Chaumont. In the absence of a suitable la- 
goon or beach, a small boat was landed in the shark-infested 
surf. After making a hurried reconnaisance, signalmen wig- 
wagged the ship and additional boats were sent over containing 
officers and their wives. In the meantime, a small lagoon suit- 
able for landing had been found and these people were brought 
ashore without danger. The ladies were undoubtedly the first 
to ever set foot on Wake Island. 

As we see Wake from the air it looks like a large horseshoe 
four and a half miles long and two miles wide with a maximum 
elevation above sea level of thirty feet. The western end is 
closed off by a coral reef that reaches five or six feet above 
high tide. Modern buildings and recreational facilities greet 
us now as we glide in to land on the lagoon. There are shops 
and tropical bungalows for the crew; lawns and shrubbery have 
replaced the matted ironwood. The passengers find a comfort- 
able little hotel for them to rest in while the Clipper is made 
ready for the flight to Guam. There is time enough to become 
acquainted with the Gooney birds who will mimic you, sit down 
beside you, and even eat from your plate at the table if you 
let them in the dining-room. 

We leave Wake and head slightly south of west for the 1,450 
mile trek to the Merides Islands. Guam, the southernmost, is 
the gardenia of the Pacific, a conservatory thirty miles long and 
six miles wide where rare ferns and exotic blossoms of every 
color grow wild among the coco palms that line the rain-washed, 
white coral roads. The stilted and nipa thatched huts of the 
native Chomorros are as picturesque as the plodding carabao. 

We land at Apra harbor. It is unsheltered but Guam is one 

(Continued on page 44) 


ROCK BOUND RIVALRY AT WALPi 


A Saga of Conflict in the Old Southwest—Guests at a Hopi Home—Legends and Customs 


of the Mesa Dwellers 


By JOHN LOUW NELSON 


Director of Research, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 


HE country of the Hopitu Shinimu, or Peaceful People, 

is a land of constant contrasts. The menacing aridity of 

the desert landscape is relieved here and there by startlingly 
luxuriant vegetation, showing where moisture is seeping through 
the rock and sand. Long periods of drought are followed by 
rain storms of terrific violence that lash their way across the 
powder dry sand, causing walls of water to sweep with earth 
gouging power, scouring the land and leaving in its wake bare 
mesas and pinnacles of rock that have not yet been worn down 
by erosion. 

For perhaps a thousand years, ancestors of the Hopi have 
lived in this barren desolation that is northern Arizona and 
their lives, conduct and, in particular, their religion have been 
influenced by their austere environment. The clear sparkling 
sunshine can bring life and happiness, but weeks and months 
of unrelieved, blazing heat may lead to drought, starva- 


tion and, as in tragic periods in the past, even to death. 

So it has come about that the focal point of Hopi thought 
and worship is rain—rain that may turn the parched and blis- 
tered desert into a land of succulent vegetation; that may cause 
the multi-colored corn to grow to sturdy, life giving maturity; 
and that may bring soft coolness to refresh the heat wearied 
inhabitants living in their lofty villages on the heights of the 
sheer rocky mesas. 

The contrast that characterizes the country is reflected in the 
people themselves. Their name, the Peaceful People, is on 
the whole a well deserved title, but their anger may be aroused 
as quickly and unexpectedly as their desert storms roll down 
upon the countryside. 

The contrasts in temperament are no greater than the varia- 
tions in appearance. The majority of the Hopi are short, squat 
people of a decidedly Asiatic type; others, like their neighbors 


RIDING TO THE MESA 


Quoyovema is one of the most gifted of the young Hopi artists. Like most of the Indians of the Southwest, the Hopi are the heirs of artistic tradi- 
tions many centuries old. Their creative skill finds its expression in blankets, basket weaving, pottery making, ceremonial dances and, in recent 
times, in drawings and watercolors. 
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DAUGHTER OF THE TEWA 


The unmarried girls of the Tewa and the Hopi tribes wear their heavy black hair in elaborate whorls on either side of the head. This Tewa 
maiden is at work grinding the corn which is such an essential part of the menu of the mesa-dwelling Indians. 


the Navajo, are tall and rangy. Some are swarthy to an extent 
comparable to the African; others no darker than a sun tanned 
white man. A large crowd of Hopi assembled at a dance will 
present nearly as many different types as one may see in a New 
York subway during the rush hour. The reason for this varia- 
tion is that the Hopi are of a definitely mixed descent. Some 
of their ancestors were Snake people, tall and slim, who mi- 
grated from the north. The Bear Clans came from the east 
and they, too, were stalwart and of athletic build. The Green 
Corn and Cloud People from the south are of a much smaller 
physical type and brought into the country the worship of the 
Plumed Serpent, which indicates a remote connection with the 
once powerful Aztecs, who dominated the Mexican scene at the 
time of the Spanish entrance into that war-afflicted country, 
some four hundred years ago. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century, the peace loving 
Hopi were facing defeat and possible annihiliation from the 
raids of their warlike neighbors, the Ute from Southern 
Colorado. In desperation, the Snake Chief of the Hopi village 
of Walpi, situated on the most easterly of the three inhabited 
mesas, sent an emissary to the Tewa Indians in faraway New 
Mexico to plead with them to send warriors to aid them in their 
warfare with an enemy dangerous to all the Pueblo Indians. 

But, as the Tewa were enjoying their short, sweet period of 
freedom after the successful Pueblo uprising against the Span- 
iards (which, in 1680, succeeded in driving these foreign in- 
vaders back into Mexico), they refused to engage in warfare that 
did not concern them at the moment. 


Three times the Hopi sent to New Mexico begging for aid, 
and as many times this was refused. But, a few years later, 
when a fourth delegation arrived, their appearance coincided 
with the reconquest, in 1693, of New Mexico by the Spanish 
warrior, Don Diego de Vargas, and in consequence the Tewa 
people from the village of Tsanwadi, on the Santa Cruz River 
north of Santa Fé, were glad of an excuse for absenting them- 
selves from that revenge threatened country. 

As the Tewa warriors, accompanied by their women and 
children, commenced their long journey across the mountains 
of the continental divide to the sage spotted desert of Arizona, 
their feeling must have been somewhat akin to that of the 
children of Israel in their search for the Promised Land. For 
to the Indians had been denied the right to practice the rituals 
of their ancient religion, and the Spaniards had endeavored to 
force Christianity upon the natives by exercising their superior 
power as military conquerors, and by bewildering their child. 
like minds with lurid pictures of a flame filled inferno to which 
they would be consigned if they continued to take part in the 
ceremonies of their masked gods. 

After a lifetime spent in the war torn valley of the Rio 
Grande, that three hundred mile journey to Hopi must have 
been colored by the joy born of a new sense of freedom and the 
anticipation of a new life lived on the rocky mesas of the Hopi. 
For the messengers of the Snake Chief had promised them a 
choice location adjoining the village of Walpi and exclusive 
right to the best corn fields among the undulating hills below. 
So it was that the Tewa of Tsanwadi came to Hopi, prepared 
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WELCOME TO THE VISITOR 


The cheerfulness, courtesy and hospitality of the mesa dwellers are 
expressed in the smile of the Tewa maiden as she turns to greet a 
visitor. She is seated on the top of one of the kivas, or underground 
ceremonial rooms, which play an important part in religious rites. 


to fight and then to enjoy the fruits of their conquest in a land 
free of oppression. 

The Spanish mission at Awatovi, south of the eastern mesa, 
had been destroyed, and, except for a brief return which had 
been summarily dealt with, there had been no reconquest by the 
military invaders as had been the case in New Mexico. 

When the Tewa arrived at the great eastern mesa of the Hopi, 
they were greeted coldly and arrogantly by the Snake Chief 
of Walpi, to the crushing dismay of the people who had yielded 
to the pleading of the Hopi envoys and deserted their far 
distant home. The Ute were no longer a source of danger 
and the Hopi men refused to extend welcome or favor to the 
visiting allies whose aid was no longer needed. Now, two hun- 
dred years later, the descendants of these Tewa still describe 
how, when their food supply had been exhausted, their starv- 
ing women stood before the well nourished matrons of Walpi 
and pleaded for food to keep their famished children from dy- 
ing of hunger. Then these Tewa, with the inherited hatred 
of generations creeping into their tones, tell how these Walpi 
women took boiling meal and with a scornful gesture poured 
it over the outstretched hands of the visitors who had come 
there to fight their battles. 

Suddenly, the whole scene changed, for a scout came leaping 
up the trail with the news that the Ute were about to attack 
them. Gone was the arrogance of Walpi, and from the rock 
crested village of the Hopi to the yellow mound below, on 
which the Tewa were living, the whole place seethed with hur- 
ried activity as the men of the two tribes prepared for battle. 

The story is told of how, led by the Tewa, the Pueblo warriors 
lay in ambush, concealed by the piled-up bodies of dead sheep. 
They tell, too, of the sudden surprise, the pitched battle that 
followed and the complete rout of the once feared Ute. With 


i ape 


deep pride in their voices they describe how the war chief 
of the Tewa spared the lives of two Ute, and after the entire 
remainder of the band had been killed, delivered to this cowed 
pair the arrogant message that the Tewa Bear had come to 
Hopi, and for them to go home and tell their people that 
henceforth the Ute would have real warriors to deal with. 

The effect of this message is indicated by the fact that, from 
that day to this, the Ute have never again been seen in the 
land of the Hopi. 

As the Tewa had vanquished the hereditary enemy of the 
Hopi, the exuberance of the celebration that followed allayed, 
for a time, the ill feeling between the two tribes. We can 
picture the warriors, Hopi and Tewa, filing up the long rocky 
trail into the village and, on reaching the kiva or underground 
ceremonial room, casting the scalps of their enemies through 
the rectangular sky hole or solitary entrance to the sacred room, 
so that they fell in a heap on the floor below. Then, while 
the warriors danced in triumph around these piled-up trophies, 
the women prepared food and, finally, a large feast was served 
to all the people. Perhaps, as they ate the piki or wafer bread, 
the someviki or meal cooked in corn husk, some of the Tewa 
women looked ruefully at their blistered hands. But, at the 
conclusion of the celebration, the-Walpi chief drew a line across 
the mesa top and told the leader of the Tewa that, forever 
after, his people should own the eastern end of the mesa and 
all the land east of a continuation of the line across the desert 
fields. 

So, in a position that made them guardians of the eastern 
pass, the Tewa built their village and called it by their tribal 
name, although it has always been referred to as Hano by the 
Hopi. From time to time, the Walpians’ sense of inferiority 
prompted them to address the Tewa as “Slaves!” or paid fighters, 


HER FAVORITE PET 


This Tewa youngster carries her dog, “Poko,” on her back in the 

same manner that Hopi mothers carry their babies. The children 

of the Pueblos are treated with uniform kindness and corporal 
punishment is seldom inflicted. 


or even more contemptuously as “Dogs!” while the scorn- 
lashed Tewa retaliated by declaring that, had it not been for 
them, the Hopi would have been destroyed by their enemies. 

It is more than probable that, as a result of this ill feeling 
between the people of the two Pueblos, of all of the twelve 
tribes or clan groups that have come to be fused into the com- 
posite people known today as the Hopi, the Tewa, more than 
any other, have preserved their racial identity, their ancestral 
customs and ceremonies as well as their language, which is to- 
tally unrelated to the speech of their Walpi neighbors. 

It was toward the close of the nineteenth century that the 
government, awaking to a sense of its responsibility toward the 
Indian, decided to build schools at the foot of the three mesas 
on which the nine villages of the Hopi are situated. At the 
eastern mesa, this project aroused violent resentment on the 
part of the men of Walpi, but on the other hand was received 
favorably by the Tewa of Hano. In fact, one of their chief 
men, John Polacca, cooperated with the government to such 
an extent that the village which grew up around the newly 
erected school and which the Walpi children were forced to 
attend, was named Polacca for this farsighted Tewa elder. As 
may be imagined, this recognition of a distinguished Tewa re- 
sulted in wild outbursts of contemptuously expressed ill feeling 
on the part of Walpi. 

About the same time, an archeological expedition was un- 
earthing the prehistoric Hopi village of Sikyatki, a few miles 
to the east, and many pots and bowls, superbly constructed and 
designed, were discovered. A woman of Hano, named Nam- 
peyo, sensing the fact that the craftsmanship of these ancient 
Indians was superior to that of her own people, studied the 
designs with critical care and experimented with many types 
of clay in order to approximate the substance which permitted 
the women of Sikyatki to produce a product that would sur- 
vive the hard usage imposed on these utensils. 

As a result of her experiments and analyses of design, Nam- 
peyo became world famous as the greatest of Indian potters, 
and in all the countries of Europe as well as the great museums 
of the United States, the superbly beautiful work of this Tewa 
woman is displayed and admired. 

Again, the recognition accorded this great artist caused the 
Walpi women to writhe with jealousy and cry down the crafts- 
manship of their more gifted neighbor. 

On my first extended visit to Hopi, it occurred to me that it 
would be most interesting to bring men from the Tewa villages 
of New Mexico, (of which towns five are still occupied by 
this tribe) with me on my next trip to Hopi. So it came about 
that when next I journeyed to the village of Hano, I brought 
with me no less a-dignitary' than the Lieutenant Governor of 
the Tewa village of Tesuque, and a member of the family of 
the world famed Maria, most skilled of modern pottery makers, 
from the adjacent village of San Ildefonso. 

It seemed to me that it would be most instructive to compare 
the speech of these related people, and see if two hundred 
years or more of life among the Hopi had caused the Tewa 
people of Hano to differ to any great extent from their distant 
relatives in New Mexico. 

How it happened, I do not know, but in some strangely tele- 
pathic manner the people of the Hopi village became aware of 
our impending arrival, and dozens of the Tewa were at the set- 
tlement at the foot of the mesa waiting to receive us. My small 
but sturdy car bore seventeen passengers up the steep road 
that had been carved out of rock and leads to the top of the 
mesa. Occasionally some of the seventeen got behind to push, 
but eventually the car, to its eternal credit, reached the sum- 
mit and my subsequent actions made me glad for once that the 
Hopi are in the habit of making very weak coffee. The Hopi 


rule of hospitality is shared by their Tewa neighbors of Hano, ° 


and I remember distinctly that, with my two guests from New 
Mexico, we were entertained at twenty-three different houses, 


and that in every one coffee and food were placod before us. 

Finally, we accepted the invitation of one family and pre- 
pared to settle down for the night. However, the arrival of 
kinsmen from New Mexico—which was, of course, far more im- 
portant to them than the sojourn of an ethnologically minded 
white man—was a rare event, and all through the evening men 
and women, with the former in the majority, kept pouring into 
that small adobe house, and so much food was eaten [ felt 
certain my kindly hostess would starve for the remainder of 
the year. 

Toward midnight the conversation ceased and singing began, 
and as I squatted against the wall in huge but weary content- 
ment, the incessant beat of ihe drum combined with the dron- 
ing monotony of continuous Indian singing produced on me 
an almost hypnotic effect. I was drugged by the sensation of 
it—positively drunk with the rhythmic flow. Then finally, to- 
ward three o’clock in the morning, one by one the men si- 
lently left the room and at last we were alone with the mem- 
bers of the household. 

Even in this most primitive of Indian villages, white men’s 
beds have replaced the sheepskin on the floor as a resting piace 
for the night; and in the simple house of my hostess a large 
double bed of considerable antiquity was the most prized orna- 
ment the room afforded. My hostess, as a matter of course, 
moved her family to the floor and offered me the bed; but 
while I appreciated her kindness and inwardly wondered how 
many white people would have done as she did, I declined 
her offer with an expression of thanks and allowed my two 
guests to sleep on the bed’s uneven surface. 

I was awakened in the morning, some two hours afte: I had 
fallen asleep, by finding the family cat sniffing inquisitively at 
my nose. Shortly after my hostess stirred in her corner and, 
getting up, proceeded to make a fire and prepare breakfast. 
As she had gone to bed clad in everything but her shoes, the 
process of dressing was a simple one. This avoidance of dis- 
robing was not the result of any excessive feeling of modesty oc- 
casioned by the presence of three male guests, but rather a 


HOPI YOUTHS 


Today all of the Hopi youths study at the reservation and government 
schools where a practical vocational education has been substituted 
for the traditional study of tribal myths and magic. In some of. the 
schools the students are encouraged in the practice of their native 
crafts and recent years have seen a renaissance of Indian art. 


quite matter of fact 
belief that if clothes 
were made to be worn 
during the day, the 
same garments served 
equally well as a cov- 
ering for the body at 
night. 

My host, as was be- 


fitting a male who 
lives in his wife’s 
house by tolerance, 


flitted in and out more 
like a visiting neigh- 
bor than the paternal 
head of the household. 
Three small children, 
who had slept soundly 
all through the 
speeches and singing 
of the night before, 
crawled out from un- 
der their sheepskins 
while breakfast was 
being prepared, their eyes still heavy with sleep. 

Quite early in the morning, a number of the men who had 
been singing the night before returned to the house to visit 
us again. Then all of a sudden someone remarked that it was 
a great pity that no dance was scheduled for performance dur- 
ing the week that we had allotted for our visit. This expres- 
sion of regret produced the reaciion that there must be a dance 
in order properly to show hospitality to their guests, but the 
serious consideration was that, no matter how many times they 
had danced before, it takes days of practice to put on another. 
I felt inspired to ask how long it would take them to prepare 
for this dance with which they proposed to honor us. They 
replied that it would take at least four days to practice the 
necessary steps as well as the songs that accompany the dance. 
This being the case, it occurred to me that I would have just 
enough time to take my New Mexico guests to the Grand 
Canyon, spend some two days at that supreme natural wonder 
of the world, which is indescribably sacred to every Indian in 
that part of the country, and then return to Hopi in time to be 
guests of honor at the dance. 

The Grand Canyon to the Hopi marks the scene of their 
ancestral emergence from a subterranean world after climbing 
successively from one 
to another of three 
ascending planes. In 
their mythological ac- 
counts of their tribal 
creation, they tell 
about the sipapuni, 
a rectangular opening 
opening into the Grand 
Canyon which, from 
the lower world, was 
reached as a means 
of exit after climb- 
‘ing up a magically 
grown tree. With 
my two Tewa guests 
from New Mexico, I 
had brought a man 
from the village of 
Hano, and he was 
deeply and devoutly 
thrilled by his first 


visit to the sacred Can- 
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FAMILY GROUP 


This typical family group is whiling away a few pleasant hours on the stone threshold 

of its home in Walpi. At the left the mother is polishing one of the pieces of pottery 

she has made. The youth at the right is “shaving,” a tedious process which consists in 
plucking out the beard, hair by hair, with tweezers. 


THE SKY VILLAGE OF WALPI 


Situated at the apex of a wedgelike cliff, Walpi towers five hundred feet ubove the 

surrounding desert. In the foreground are the corrals for the sheep; in the distance 

is the village built in the ancient, communal pyramidal style of architecture. The Hopi 

are one of the smaller Indian tribes of the Southwest, the population of the three 
mesas they inhabit being less than three thousand. 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 


yon of the Colorado. 

However, under no 
circumstances could 
we he late for the 
dance at Hano, and 
the night before it 
was scheduled to take 
place, again we drove 
up the steep road to 
the Hopi-Tewa village, 
and once more settled 
down for a night of 
celebration marked by 
singing and story tell- 
ing. 

The dance that was 
given the next day was 
an adaptation of an 
Apache Buffalo Dance, 
and from dawn un- 

.uil dusk our friends 

sang in a tone-welling, 
stirring chorus, while 
others danced in a 
rhythmical line as buffalos. Ponderous yet graceful, their 
seemingly buoyant feet were lifted alternately to carry 
out the cadenced pattern of the song. The air was clear, 
brittle and gently warm. The people were glowing with 
pleasure and gaiety, and from that time on I felt it was my lot 
to share in their existence, to attempt to understand and ap- 
preciate the motivating influences in their lives, and to do every- 
thing in my power to make it possible for my fellow men 
of the dominant white race to share my sympathy and affec- 
tion for these child-like, kindly people who had honored me 
with their hospitality. 

The next day we were forced to leave for Santa Fé, and as 
my car made its way through the village, we were stopped as 
we passed nearly every house, while men, women and even 
children rushed out to give us presents. As we reached the last 
house of the settlement at the foot of the mesa, one bowlegged 
old grandmother tottered out to the car and thrust into my out- 
stretched arms a large, freshly killed leg of mutton. The car 
was filled to the roof and so, as I made my way home, I con- 
tinued to carry this thoughtful offering until, at our last meal 
before reaching Santa Fé, we dined on the highly flavored but 
nourishing remainder. 


The cordially ex: 


pressed hospitality of 
the Tewa, combined 
with my own = ambi- 
tion to record their 
ceremonies, caused me 
to return again and 
again to the wind 
swept dwellings of 
these Indians. How- 
ever, I quickly discov- 
ered that the warmth 
of the reception ac- 
corded me by the Te- 
wa tended to produce 
an increasing frigidity 
in the attitude of the 
neighboring people of 
Walpi toward me. In 
fact, with complete 
scorn they dubbed me 
“Tewa Vahana” or 
(Continued on page 45) 
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The Winged Lightning of the Desert—How the ® 
Falcon Pursues Its Prey—The Noblest Sport of 
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By CARL R. RASWAN \ 
With photographs by the author Y 
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Carl R. Raswan, who has contributed to TRAVEL, 
spent many years migrating, hunting and raiding 
with the Bedouin tribes of Arabia. In the follow- 
ing article he describes a falcon hunt with the 
chiefs of the Ruala, until recently one of the most 
powerful tribes of Arabia. This material will form 
part of Mr. Raswan’s forthcoming book, “The 
Black Tents of Arabia,” a record of his many 
wanderings with the Bedouins over a period of 
nearly a quarter of a century—EpitortAL Nore. 
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HE advance guard of our migrating tribe, the Ruala— 

with seven thousand tents and three hundred fifty thousand 

camels—had finally reached the neighborhood of the rain 
pools of Khabra Mirfiah, whence every day messengers brought 
word of new thunderstorms. In that region we could there- 
fore expect to find game in great numbers and Amir Fuaz, 
the young prince of the Ruala, had immediate preparations 
made for a great hunt with his falcons and greyhounds. 

For two days prior to the hunt, falcons and greyhounds were 
given nothing to eat. The slender hounds, lying about half- 
starved between the legs of the camels, seemed skinnier than 
usual, and the hungry falcons complained when anyone passed 


Carl R. Raswan, who is seen here with a falcon on his hand, rode 

his desert horses like a true Bedouin. Instead of bit and reins, he 

used a headstall with nose-chain and rope attached. On the croup 

of his mare is the sheepskin that serves as a perch for the falcon 
when the bird is not carried on the rider’s hand. 


near them. The slaves had hooded them now, with small hel- 
mets of red, blue, black or green. These pretty leather hoods 
were ornamented with gold and silver thread. 

On the appointed morning, when the hunt was assembled, 
Amir Fuaz mounted his war-mare. Dugan, one of his slaves, 
unhooded his pet falcon. Fuaz, about sixty paces away, gave 
the falconer’s cry and the bird straightened, recognizing its 
master’s voice. Dugan let go the jess which he had held in 
his gauntleted hand, and instantly the bird rose, and flying 
like an arrow to the prince, settled on his raised right arm. 
Fuaz drew a hood over the falcon’s eyes again. 

“This is Anaga, the Meteor,” he said to me. “He drops from 


IN HOT PURSUIT 


The hunt is on. The falcons and greyhounds have been released and the riders are in swift pursuit of the quarry. All the hunters have their 
rifles ready so that they may shoot any gazelle that breaks away. 


quite matter of fact 
belief that if clothes 
were made to be worn 
during the day, the 
same garments served 
equally well as a cov- 
ering for the body at 
night. 

My host, as was be- 
fitting a male who 
lives in his wife’s 
house by tolerance, 
flitted in and out more 
like a visiting neigh- 
bor than the paternal 
head of the household. 
Three small children, 
who had slept soundly 
all through the 
speeches and singing 
of the night before, 
crawled out from un- 


Twelve of the Amir’s slaves carried hunting-hawks, each 
bird hooded and in full attire. Relatives of the prince and 
other Ruala nobles also carried falcons on their mares, some 
of the birds borne on the riders’ gauntleted wrists, others, 
in fact the majority, on the sheep-skin which is spread over 
the horse’s croup when the Bedouin goes hunting. 

The sala, or beater corps, comprising more than three hun- 
fdred camel-riders and about two hundred horsemen, began 
to spread out right and left, to round up and drive the game 
towards the center of our line. Ringed by the greyhounds, 
| our wild troop galloped over the wide plain in the fresh 
,, morning air. Our hearts beat with excitement. It was to be 
an auspicious and lucky day according to every soothsayer 
whom Fuaz had consulted recently. 

The young prince galloped at my side. On his raised 
fist sat Anaga in its red leather hood embroidered with gold 
thread, on the top of which was sewn a beautiful pearl, 
__«.©_/ and instead of eyes there blazed on its sides two precious 

emeralds. 

: j : ; eter ye CRE “Aziz,” cried Fuaz to me, “I love the wine of war—but 
This. typical family group ts whiling away a jeu oh, I also like to drink the milk of the chase. Is not hunt- 


of its home in Walpi. At the left the mother is. : ra . 
she has made. The youth at the right is “shavining the sister of war and the quarry a warrior struck to 


plucking out the beard, hair b\earth?” = 


der their sheepskins 
while breakfast was 
being prepared, their eyes still heavy with sleep. 

Quite early in the morning, a number of the men who had 
been singing the night before returned to the house to visit 
us again. Then all of a sudden someone remarked that it was 


a great pity that no dance was scheduled for performance dur- 
: L we 5.8 ee a: 


THE FALCON’S BATH 


To keep them in good condition, falcons must be bathed once or twice a day. 

Water, however, is precious in the desert and the slave who gives a falcon a bath 

takes great care that no drop is wasted. The water that is left over is carefully 

poured into a goat-skin water bag and saved for the next bath. In time of drought 

the bath water of the king of all desert birds ‘is used to prepare the famous bitter 
coffee of Arabia. 


the upper sky and slays his opponents in the plunge. He can 
sail the higher heavens as safely as he can skim over the sur- 
face of the earth. Today thou wilt see what Anaga can do.” 

At a sign from Amir Fuaz we set out. The “whips” called 
their slim greyhounds by name: Shillah, Satha, Tarfa, and so 
forth. 

They were unleashed only when the last tents were left be- 
hind and there was no more danger of the large wolf-like watch- 
dogs and herd-dogs attacking the more delicate hounds and 
tearing them to pieces. 
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He reined in, and I also pulled up my mare, to let the 
train of hunting comrades ride past. They were a splendid 
rh knightly troop, on beautiful mares and camels, the falcons 
se: balanced with outstretched wings on the wrists of the riders 
ov and the croups of the galloping horses. Cloaks, manes, and 
br tails, plaits and head-cloths, saddle trappings, fringes and 
p! tassels flapped in the wind. The shout of men mingled with 
the thunder of hoofs, the neighing of the mares, the screams 
of the hawks and the baying of the hounds. 

Knee to knee [ galloped in with Amir Fuaz. Sharp eyes 
decried a heron rising higher and higher into the blue, al- 
though herons are rarely seen in this part of Arabia. Prob- 
ably this one was on its way to the marshlands of Southern 
Mesopotamia. The young Amir was all excitement; he ut- 
tered piercing yells and cried rapturously: 

“O my eye, my snatcher, there is thy prey!” and with 
trembling fingers, still galloping, he attempted to remove 
the hood and leg-strap of the falcon. 

“O thou flash of lightning! O thou sword of the sky!” 

The prince was particularly devoted to this falcon. It 
was a tercel through its fifth moult and a present from Ibn 
Khalifa, the Sheykh of Bahrein, who had procured it from 
the Bedouins of Jabal Shammar in exchange for a valuable 
mare. Having taken off hood and leg-strap, Fuaz swung 
Anaga up and down on his fist and then sideways. 

“Open thy swift wings!” he cried. 

With easy beat of wings and whining cries the splendid 
bird rose into the air. Instinctively we drew rein to watch 
the spectacle. At first the falcon beat upward, but after 
a while he stooped and sailed in long flight close above the 
ground, without seeming to pay any attention to the heron. 

One could only suppose that the bird took pleasure in the 
sweep of its flight and its skimming and turning close to the 
ground. Then with a bold, effortless swing, Anaga rose in 
wide spirals higher and higher into the sky. 

With short, vigorous wing-beats he flew above and beyond 
the heron. Suddenly Anaga turned, and with folded wings 
swooped upon the larger bird, but with a swift swerve the 
falcon shot past, and utilized the speed of his downward plunge 
for another upward curve,:which brought him into the eye 
of the wind and to a higher and more advantageous position. 
There he circled, watchinggfor a while; then he hovered in 
one spot, motionless like a star in the heavens. 

Fuaz, watching his pet, called out joyfully: 
“Now shalt thou see the heron falling into his claws as a 
fish into the fisherman’s net!” 


Still Anaga hung on motionless wings. Was he choosing 
the best course for his fateful plunge? Suddenly he gave one 
beat of the wings and swooped, wings folded, legs pressed 
close to the body, hurtling down like a projectile. Yet the 
big heron saw the lunge in time to measure its pace and 
escape on rapidly beating wings. Instantly the hawk checked 
his plunge; with an almost imperceptible movement of the 
wings he changed direction, and at once was in full cry after 
the heron. 

Now he lowered the path of his flight somewhat, closer 
to the heron; and now he swooped right over him and by his 
terrible impact almost killed the great bird. Tumbling over 
and over the locked combatants came dashing earthwards. 
Torn feathers were scattered in the air. In the headlong 
tumble the falcon managed always to keep on top, and finally 
to release himself from the dangerous wings of the heron 
and give him the death-stroke with his knife-like claws. Only 
an experienced falcon can so release itself at the right mo- 
ment. 

The clever falcon was already soaring again when the bod 
of his victim hit the ground with a dull thud. Then ip 
shrieked triumphantly over his fallen foe and whirled aloft 
as straight as a fountain, only to return to us in an elegarit 
eurve. The wind whistled through its feathers as it swooped 
past our heads. In rapture Amir Fuaz cried to his hawk: 

“Anaga, O thou Meteor, O snatcher, O my eye!” 

The blood-splashed, broad-shouldered falcon cooed happily 
as if he understood the compliment, and with outstretched 
talons and widespread pinions alighted gently on the raised 
fist of his master, who tenderly stroked the dishevelled 
feathers. As if drunk with blood, the bird began to shake 
himself, fluffed his plumage and smoothed it again, and 
blinked his gold-rimmed black eyes with their grey lids. 
Anaga was a diabolical creature, truly a bandit; but without 
doubt the crown of falconry amongst the Ruala was his by 
right. 

For his magnificent aerial combat the slaves rewarded An- 
aga with a live pin-tail grouse, which someone had caught. 
The falcon killed it by ripping its throat, tore out one wing, 
which he devoured, in order to reach lungs and heart. Then 
he tore and ate the strongest muscles of the breast. All else 
he left untouched. 

A horseman galloped towards two greyhounds drag- 
ging up the dead heron, and took the bird from them. The 
handsome crown feathers he plucked and presented to Amir 
Fuaz. 

Our beaters meanwhile had been starting hares and other 
small game. The falcons used for such small fry were not 
of the same noble class as Anaga. The seemingly helpless 
hares had a means of defence, dangerous to their attackers, 
in the earth, which they can hug so closely and on which 
they can twist and double so quickly. One of the falcons 
broke its neck swooping too low, and another injured its 
wings so badly that it could no longer fly. But in spite of all, 


FALCONS AND FALCONERS 


In the upper right hand picture is Sheik Muhammad Ibn 
Khalifa wearing his sibha of thirty-three real pearls wound 
around his golden-handled dagger. Though he claimed the 
pearls were worth fifteen thousand gold pounds, he said he 
would not exchange his pet falcon for an equally valuable 
string. Arabs value their racing camels, horses and falcons 
above all else they possess. In the center picture is one of the 
typical aristocratic Bedouin girls who often take care of the 
falcons while they are in camp. In the bottom picture a 
Bedouin is feeding his falcon. At least once a day these 
precious birds are given a small bird or a pigeon for they 
need the minerals and other substances which are contained 
in the life-blood, bones and feathers of their prey. The unusual 
size of the falcon’s talon, a deadly weapon that often kills with 
one blow, is clearlv seen as it rests on the leather glove. 


DESERT HUNTSMAN 


The falconer rides out early in the morning and returns in the afternoon with pintail 

grouse, bustards and sometimes even a gazelle or two. In former times the chief 

of the Ruala used to send forth twenty or thirty of his slaves on a falcon hunt. In 

the afternoon they would return from all directions with plenty of game for the 
meat pots of the chief’s family and his numerous guests. 


A BIRD IS RELEASED 


The rider at the right with his arm upraised has just released his falcon. Near 

this falconer’s horse is a young filly which still follows its mother to get exercise, 

although it is already two years old. The third rider from the left is carrying a 
falcon which he will release soon. 


most of the hawks were clever enough to make their kills by 
driving their talons between the hares’ ribs into their lungs. 
After a kill the huntsmen had to hurry and throw a cloak 
over the falcon to prevent it feeding on its quarry before 
the hare’s throat was slit. This prescribed method of slaugh- 
tering is not peculiar to the Jews only, but to the Ishmaelites 
also, for meat from which the blood has not been drained is 
forbidden as human food. 

The greyhounds were also set on the hares, but always in 
pairs. One dog gave chase, while the other cut off the hare’s 
flight in another direction. But to catch the hare was no easy 
task, and many a greyhound took a somersault when a hare 


doubled suddenly. 
A falcon suddenly left his riding-perch amidst the advancing 


hunt and flew back. The huntsmen called to him threateningly, ° 


but in vain. Like an arrow he darted so close past the neck 
of my horse that automatically I leaned out of the saddle 
to avoid being struck. He turned in a flash and landed not 
far from me. I reined in and watched. With his outspread 
tail propped on the ground the falcon was grappling a snake 
in his talons, and with his beak striking at its elusive head. 
The snake writhed and coiled round the bird spasmodically, but 
could get no purchase on the plumage. At last, the falcon 
seized the viper’s head and with a few circular movements 
twisted it off. A number of other huntsmen had stopped to 
watch the snake-killer at work, but when the struggle was over, 
and the bird started to eat its kill, one of them cried command- 
ingly: 

“Suhayl!” 

Obediently the hawk left its quarry and flew towards the up- 
held fist of the falconer, but just as he seemed about to settle 
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on it he suddenly veered, shot upward, and swept away like 
a stone hurled from a catapult. For a moment he hovered, 
high in the sky, then passed from our sight for ever. 
“The devil!” cried someone, and laughed. 
“He is truly a devil!” remarked Amir Fuaz. “Few fal- 
cons have such sight and still fewer such spirit. It is well 
that he seeks a mate. God grant that one day we may 
find his brood!” 
The call of the wild had lured Suhayl away, and he had 
obeyed the impulse of his blood. 
With loud cries the Bedouins urged their mares forward, 
again racing each other.. For today, however, though it 
was still early, the chase was over; for the heat of the sun 
is considered harmful to both greyhounds and falcons. 
Amir Fuaz gave the order to rally, and we all proceeded 
to the previously appointed camping-place, where after 
a while the pack camels arrived with waterskins. In a straight 
line we were, at the most, seven miles from the main Ruala 
camp, but in our criss-cross riding we had covered nearly 
thrice that distance. 
When fuel had been collected, coffee was made and hares 
and bustards roasted. From all quarters riders came in on 
~ breathless horses. Groups of men clustered round the small 
fires. The camel-riders of our beater-corps trickled in, 
bringing an abundance of game,—pin-tail grouse, bustards, 
hares, foxes, badgers, gazelles. All the carcasses were ranged 
on the ground near Amir Fuaz and the other Shiyukhs. 
The thirsty mares were watered only after they had rested 
awhile, but the panting and tired greyhounds had water 
splashed into their mouths immediately. The falconers 
placed their hawks in cooking-vessels partly filled with 
water, wherein the dusty birds fluffed and preened their 
feathers. 
Huntsmen lay at ease, sipping coffee aud talking. 
Near me a fine, full-grown reddish brown falcon sat cap- 
tive on a horizontal perch. It fluttered its wings and tried 
to fly away, but a strong leather strap held it fast. It had 
been captured only two days before, and its eyelids were still 
sewn together, as is the Bedouin practice with newly-caught 
hawks. Dugan, the hawking-slave, had brought this wild bird 
along to accustom it to the riding. : 

Towards evening Fuaz sent some horsemen to the tribal en- 
campment (the Ruala were in migration), to ascertain where 
his tent was pitched, and after supper, under the shining moon, 
we all set out for it. 


GENTLE QUARRY 


Some of the hunting hawks are trained to pursue and blind these 

delicate creatures. Alighting between the horns of the gazelle, the 

falcon claws with his feet and strikes with his beak, driving the desert 
deer into the path of the greyhounds and the hunters. 


That moonlight ride through the tranquil night was a won- 
derful experience. Widely spread out, in smaller or larger 
groups, we rode along at a walk. Mnahi, chief of the Amir’s 
bodyguard, beat time to the Bedouin songs, which from a 
distance sounded like a faint “Yo-ho-loo-00, yo-ho-loo-o0.” 

Riding up a rise, I could fancy that the earth ended be- 
yond it; I always expected to find a dark abyss with an 
illuminated ocean, opal light and stars rising from its depths. 

Lights did in fact appear as we topped one ridge—red 
camp-fires. They covered the plain below far and wide. It 
was a great Ruala encampment that lay before us in the shim- 
mering moonlight—a magic picture, a fairy tale of the desert. 
Distant murmurs fell on our ears, bringing a touch of reality 
to the unreal. 

We rode down, a wave of singing horsemen that melted 
away into the shadows of the black tents. Here we dis- 
mounted, tied our horses to the tent ropes, and entered the 
goat-hair roofs to sit around the camel-dung fires. 

After midnight the parties broke up and we returned to 
our own camping-place. The Bedouins love these nocturnal 
palavers and, when not wandering, rest during the day in 
preparation for the long evening sittings. 

We rolled up in our sheepskins for some hours, close to 


THE ARABIAN GREYHOUND 


The sluki, or desert greyhound, is allowed to share the tent with his mastei 
privilege which would never be extended to any other dog. Other dogs and | 
donkeys, which incidentally are never seen in a real Bedouin camp, are conside 


the fire, for the night had 
turned bitterly cold. Scarcely 
had we fallen asleep when it 
seemed to be time to get up 
again. It was still dark. Muf- 
fled figures rose and moved 
to the glowing embers, warmed 
their hands over them and 
thrust twigs into them to light 
their cigarettes. 

“Get up, children!” was the 
cry. 

The slaves went down the 
lines of camels, took off their 
woolen knee-hobbles and 
kicked or slapped them on the 
flanks. One by one the dhaluls, 
shadowy in the dark, rose and 
were saddled. The mares 
were as yet spared; they were 
to be ridden only in the chase. 
We led them with us, as usual 
tied to our camels. 

Dawn passed into a glowing, golden morning. Far out over 
the plain everything appeared pure and transparent, even in 


APPRENTICESHIP IN FALCONRY 


A MOTHER AND HER PUPPY 


Originally all slukis came from desert Arabia. A more recent breed, 
to which this mother belongs, is the long haired or Persian sluki. 


unclean animals. 


distance. Our 
spirits were refreshed, our 
senses awakened. The hunt- 
ers changed from camel to 
horseback when we neared the 
ponds of Khabra Mirfiyah, to- 
ward which ran many gazelle 
tracks. 

Our beaters swarmed out 
and quickly put up a troop of 
gazelles which they drove to- 
wards us. 

The wild hunt was up. Hal- 
loo! How our mares stretched 
out! How the hoofs flew, as 
hunters and hunted spread out 
over the plain and the drivers 

put up ever new herds before 
them! 
A group of riders, of which 
I was one, came almost within 
striking distance of one band, but the fleet gazelles always man- 
aged to elude us. The headlong ride had already lasted more 
than an hour, and our horses trembled and panted from ex- 
haustion. Some gazelles had succeeded in breaking through the 
scattered line of hunters. 

Amir Fuaz and his men now unhooded and released their fal- 


the farthest 


ne of the chief’s slaves, mounted on a beautifully caparisoned camel, is teaching F F 5 5 ; 
young Arab the art of falconry. Formerly each slave of a chief devoted himself cons. The liberated birds shot away. With incredible speed 


. the care of one war-horse, one race-camel, a falcon and a sluki. The slaves they overtook the gazelles and chose their victims. At first they 
ere also trained sharpshooters in the sheik’s bodyguard. Nowadays many slaves flew above them close to the ground, then swept farnwardeand 
‘e sent to the big cities.of the Near East to become expert mechanics and : : : n 
automobile drivers, as well as to learn to handle machine guns. obtained a hold between their horns or on their necks. With 
desperate plunges and side-springs the terrified gazelles en- 
deavored to free themselves from their murderous assailants, but 
without avail. With their talons hooked in the scalp or the 
eye-sockets of the gazelles the falcons struck wildly with their 
wings and beaks at their eyes to impede their progress. 
Horrified, I reined in my mare. A blinded gazelle dashed 
past me, but she was no longer able to escape the pack of 
greyhounds which, overtaking her, seized her hocks which they 
did not release even when they tumbled over and over. From 
the swirling cloud of dust came the bleating, bellowing, and 
groaning of the stricken gazelle, which ceased only when the 
huntsmen, racing up, put an end to the animal’s suffering. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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LONDON’'S NEW MOVIE METROPOLIS 


Elstree, a Challenge to Hollywood—Watching British Producers at Work 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


THE GUILLOTINE—1935 


History is being relived at Elstree, the new city of make-believe on 

the outskirts of London. In this scene from the French Revolution 

the camera operates from a point of vantage which many a bloed- 
thirsty sans culotte would have envied. 


Travelers—particularly those hailing from America— 
have become keenly conscious of Elstree. Like Hollywood, 
Elstree has served its place as a “state of mind.” We all can 
probably recall those days, not so far back either, when the 
world-at-large averred that an actual place housing all the 
curious folk in the moving pictures was simply out of the ques- 
tion, quite impossible! But today, as we well know, there is 
such a place and it is called Hollywood. In fact, thousands 
of persons traveling cross-continent go hundreds of miles out 
of their way, just to visit Hollywood. It has become one of the 
points of interest double-starred in every wide-awake traveler’s 
itinerary. 
Be it odious or otherwise, a comparison becomes necessary— 
between Hollywood and Elstree—if only to show how utterly 


— will probably be starred in the next Baedeker. 
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‘Court “flats are to be let.” 


alike they are in some respects, and downright different in 
others. 

On first thought, one might be misled into concluding that 
Hollywood greatly surpasses Elstree scenically. That is not the 
case. The contrast is stimulating, however. Let us brush up 
our recollection of Hollywood briefly: palms and pepper-trees; 
flocks of bungalows and shoals of hot-dog stands; acres of stu- 
dios with swanky motor cars parked in the purlieus; a horde 
of hungry-looking persons hanging about with the forlorn hope 
in their eyes of someday “getting into-pictures.” In the en- 
virons is natural desert country, the Arroyo, Old Baldy tow- 
ering above every prospect, with Venice, Santa Monica, Mari- 
bou Beach and Benedict Canyon, thrown in as side-shows. The 
usual crowd hovers about the Embassy Club at meal times in 
the hope of seeing celebrities of the screen, generally failing 
to recognize them, save with the aid of small boys who pick 
up nickels and quarters enough to buy one of those many non- 
descript cut-down automobiles that are only seen in California. 

Elstree, however, is nothing like that. How could it be? On 
the environs of London—England? 

The best way to get to Elstree is to climb aboard the Green 
Bus Line that leaves every hour from Baker Street. Sight- 
seeing begins on the spot—that is only a stone’s throw from 
the erstwhile domicile of Sherlock Holmes. Who does not 
remember those gorgeous fictional days spent in Baker Street 
with Sherlock Holmes and Doctor Watson, starting out on some 
important clue? 

Never was there a better short trip devised to see some of 
the colorful layers of London Town. We go straight out Wel- 
lington Road through the thick of things, until we reach Finch- 
ly Road when the scene becomes suburban in the English man- 
ner. Cottages in unbroken rows, each with its little surround- 
ing garden, but densely hedged or walled in so no stranger may 
have a good and satisfying look. At length we come to Swiss 
Cottage, a commuters’ paradise named after an actual Swiss 
cottage that once stood in the midst of the fields. The com- 
munity seems to pivot around the Northern Star pub. 

Several times we pass a milk-man with his blue apron and 
push-cart of rattling cans, every few yards giving his gurgling 
call like a human cuckoo. Ah, that will always bring back the 
mellow memory of frosty mornings in London! At Frognal 
“Ernest, Coiffeur des Dames,” has 
set up a beauty parlor hereabouts, which makes us fancy that 
we must be nearing Elstree. The Arkwright Mansions are a 
row of dismal-looking red brick houses. Palace Court is in 
the same red kidney and leads us to conclude that these fancy 
titles are a bit overdone. The signpost at the cross-roads tells 
us that Hampstead Heath is only a mile to the southward. We 
long to branch off and dash up to the top of Holly Bush Steps 
—just adjoining Hampstead Heath—where John Galsworthy 
used to live in lovely old Grove Lodge. 

All the signs are delightfully distracting however. “St. Al- 
bans—This Way,” invites another excursion. We are halted 
in front of “The Castle” pub by a huge Bobbie wearing the 
traffic paraphernalia of white sleeves drawn over his police 
uniform coat. Golders Green looks a bit gloomy in the lowering 
London fog and as English as plum pudding in its dowdiness. 


OLD LONDON LIVES AGAIN 


A London coaching station of the eighteen thirties, accurately recon- 

structed in every detail, is one of the scenes from Dickens’ “The Old 

Curiosity Shop.” This book obviously provides a subject particularly 
suited to English actors, producers and directors. 


Next to Gloucester Court Flats is a red-fronted English equiva- 
lent of a five and ten cent store, which gives us a sudden nos- 
talgia for home. 

At length we turn into Watford Way and fairly open coun- 
try with ewe trees in fields surrounded by hawthorn hedges that 
remind us that we are indubitably in Old England. Cross-roads: 
to Harrow, Edgware and Stamford. The sign “Motor Caravans, 
Ltd.” indicates a place where flocks of two-wheel trailers are 
built like miniature war tanks and painted all colors. You 
may rent one for four pounds sterling the season. A little 
farther on is a “Home or Rest for Tired-Out Horses.” And 
a few minutes later we are in Elstree! 

Elstree is a sleepy little suburban village, about twelve miles 
out of London. It probably would never have been heard of 
if it had not been for the movies and talkies. Unlike Holly- 
wood town, the village of Elstree has changed but little. It 
pretends not to notice the sprawling groups of studios that have 
attached themselves to its really picturesque outskirts. Amaz- 
ing persons—and even prominent personages on occasions—pop 
in and out of the mysterious buildings all hours of the day. 
For again the two film emporiums differ, in that Elstree is 
not a “film colony” in the true sense of the word. The artists 
and experts and all the rest of the astonishing people do not 
sleep in Elstree, although they may truly be said to live there. 

The Green Bus lets‘us down at the corner and we walk 
down the rather indifferent and muddy street towards the hud- 
dle of buildings. Here we find the production center for The 
London Films, Ltd., The B. I. P., or British International Pro- 
ductions, Ltd. and London Imperial, Ltd. And it is just as 
hard for a rich man to enter the proverbial needle’s eye as it 
is for a tourist to pass beyond the outer portal of any of these 
terribly “limited” companies—unless he knows how, or already 


has on his person a “pass,” 
signed and counter-signed. The 
open sesame is by way of the 
London headquarters. There 
they are usually glad to extend 
the courtesy of a visit to the av- 
erage inquiring wayfarer. 
Meanwhile, continuing our 
personally-conducted tour, we 
find that a typical London fog 
has descended like a night-cap 
over Elstree, despite the fact 
that it is not yet high-noon. 
Knowing a little about pho- 
tography, we venture to ask, 
“But how can you take pictures 
in this murk?” Whereupon we 
learn one of the reasons why 
British films have managed to 
come up in the world during the 
past few years. This has been 
due in a large measure to the 
advent of talkies and to a con- 
tinuous improvement in lighting 
systems. In protecting the in- 
teriors of studios, where the 
stages and sets are to be found, 
from the slightest sound from 
the outside that would be 
foreign to the artificial scene of 
(Continued on page 46) 


JUNGLE ROMANCE 


When the jungle reaches London’s Hollywood, it conforms to all 
the necessary standards of romanticism and sentimentality. Here, for 
example, is a glimpse of regal life in savage Africa. 
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THE ROYAL BARGE 


Udaipur, the principal city of Rajputana, is a dream of marble and granite by the shore of the beautiful Pichola Lake. The gorgeous royal 
barge, a gaudy symbol of Indian feudalism, is seen here carrying the Maharana and some of the ladies of his zenana to the summer palace 
on the island in the lake. 


THE MARBLE CITY OF UDAIPUR 


Pageantry of India’s Golden Age—A Battle Royal Between Elephants—The Feast 
of the Wild Boars 


By COLONEL P. T. ETHERTON 


DAIPUR is one of the most beautiful and astonishing 
places in India—a city of glamour ruled over by a Maha- 
rana who claims descent from the sun. 

I went there after the British aviators had flown over Mount 
Everest, at the invitation of the Maharana, who had displayed 
great interest in the aerial conquest of the world’s highest 
mountain. No one had ever visited this city before by air- 
plane, so that on arrival we were greeted as beings who had 
consorted with the gods and had now condescended for a short 
time, out of charity, to descend to the plains. 

Udaipur is a jewel set in an encircling rampart of hills. 
Viewed from the air, the jewel reveals a hundred facets of 
sparkling lakes, islands covered with palaces, clumps of green 
trees, and the domes of temples shimmering in the sunlight. 

All roads lead up to the palace at Udaipur, or down to the 
iris-blue waters of the lake. 

‘In a palace that is a marble dream lives the Maharana, ruler 
of Udaipur. This descendant of Rama, god of the sun, is the 
highest in rank of the Rajputs. He comes of a dynasty that 
resisted Moslem invasion, and proudly claims that it never gave 
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a daughter to one of the proud and conquering Mogul emperors. 

Here in this walled city pierced by many gateways, through 
which enter and make their exit slow-moving figures with scrip - 
and staff looking as if they stepped from the Bible, the fame 
of the Maharana has grown into a fable and a legend. 

Other rajahs may possess more rupees, but not one of the 
other five hundred and sixty-odd has so good a pedigree or such 
a golden past. 

Udaipur is a sort of Eastern Avalon where the young prince 
of fiction finds his princess, wins her love, then settles down to 
live happily ever afterwards. 

Udaipur is not so much a place as a picture painted for some 
old story book. To heighten the illusion we were housed in a 
guest palace containing almost everything that one could de- 
sire. Whatever our requirements we had only to give our fancy 
a name for it soon to appear; what is more, no bills were sent 
in and no payment accepted for anything we chose to eat or 
drink. 

The beauty of Udaipur resides largely in the wealth of water 
and islands, each adorned by a marble palace or temple. With 


THE COMBAT OF THE 
ELEPHANTS 


The world’s strongest 
beasts provide a_ spec- 
tacular contest for the 
people of Udaipur. The 
two antagonists, mounted 
by mahouts, lock trunks 
and tusks across a low 
wall. Then follows a 
desperate struggle, half 
tug-of-war, half wrestling 
match, in which the two 
pachyderms fight for 
mastery. The victory is 
won by that elephant 
which displays the great- 
est skill and strength in 
the several rounds that 
make up the combat. 


In the course of their 
contest the _ elephants 
often draw apart to- try 
to secure more effective 
holds. Here the two 
giants have just come 
into a new clinch after a 
preliminary sparring with 
their trunks. It is still 
early in the fight and 
both of the elephants are 
fresh. As the struggle 
proceeds the beasts will 
become increasingly furi- 
ous, grunting, trumpeting 
and pulling each other 
up and down the wall 
until the judges declare 
the contest closed. 


A DANCER OF RAJPUTANA 


The women of Rajputana wear the brightest dresses and the most 
elaborate jewelry to be found in India. Especially gorgeous are the 
costumes of the dancers. In addition to her huge bracelets, her neck- 
laces and her headdress this girl wears a jewel set in her left nostril. 


its palm trees and blue lakes the place resembles a little bit of 
Italy transported to the tropics. You have the feeling that 
Udaipur is not India at all, but a piece of Eastern enchantment, 
stolen from the West, that may one day wake up and remember 
it does not really exist in a modern world. 

Rajputana is dotted with lakes and huge tanks; we visited 
one that is the largest artificial stretch of water in the world, 
made by a capricious ruler in medieval times. Here in the 
shady woodlands and copses along the lake shore the elephants, 
for which Udaipur is famous, find food and shelter from the 
noonday heat. 

Elephants were to loom largely in the program of our visit, 
for a gladiatorial fight between them was to be staged for our 
benefit, in an arena built specially for the purpose, where we 
could watch the struggle for supremacy between these massive 
rivals. 

But before we proceed to the elephant combat I must recount 
one of the most remarkable sights we saw at Udaipur. A few 
miles from the city is situated a gaunt, battlemented fortress 
that watches over a thick belt of jungles. Here at sundown 
come scores of wild pigs, cascading out of the forest to be fed 
by the custodians of the fortress. 

First one or two old tuskers appeared on the edge of the 
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trees, sly and wicked-looking, their little eyes gleaming. They 
grunted hoarsely, perhaps with satisfaction; the custodians on 
the walls waved their hands and called. In a twinkling, behind 
those old boars the wood had become solid with a scrambling, 
squealing, leaping torrent of pigs rushing to be fed. 

Looking neither to right nor left, keeping straight on, the 
hurtling mass of piggery charged the fort. There it split up 
into a dozen lesser groups, fighting and pushing for the main 
share in the scattered grain. No quarter was given or asked. 
Where the biggest pig had his nose buried in the dust, and 
where the noise was greatest, there was generally to be found 
the largest portion of food. At this dinner party the only thing 
that counted was unaffected greed. Bristle to bristle they pro- 
ceeded to turn the banquet into a battle. 

The gluttonous grunts that went up from that porcine mass 
seemed loud enough to attract every wild animal in Rajputana 
to the banquet. Never have I heard a repast so much appre- 
ciated nor so widely advertised. 

And then, suddenly, silence descended on the scene. Hav- 
ing eaten their fill and left nothing over, the wild pigs turned 
and trotted off rapidly to their lairs in the jungle. We were 
alone on our ramparts gazing into a_spell-struck forest, quiet 
with the approach of night. For a minute or two we heard the 
pigs’ hooves ploughing through the undergrowth, then all was 
peaceful and we were left wondering at what we had seen. 

Some one suggested that this must be an enchanted jungle, 
that Circe probably lived there, and that she turned human 
beings into boars, people, perhaps, whom she found dull, or 
who had the impertinence to try to modernize ancient Udaipur, 
last relic of the Golden Age. 

Udaipur gave the impression of Utopia, a sort of unspoilt 
Eden. From what I gathered she owes her excellence not to 
any search for perfection, but as a result of conserving her 
golden past. As an old fakir on the northwest frontier of 
India once said to me, “It is easy to find something that has 
never been lost.” 

The Maharana has a menagerie of animals, to say nothing of 
a whole fleet of automobiles of different makes, though he 
himself frequently drives out in a horsedrawn carriage. Some 
of his chariots and state coaches would make a museum proud, 
but the state elephants are a picture not easily to be forgot- 
ten. Covered with gorgeous trappings of scarlet and gold, with 
gold and silver ornaments, they are the epitome of the India 
of the travel books and take one back to the days of the Mogul 
emperors. 

One afternoon we went out to the arena to see the fight for 
what might well be termed the heavy-weight championship of 
the elephant world. The arena was about twenty yards square; 


‘it was divided down the center by a low wall, designed to pre- 


vent the two combatants actually coming into too close con- 
tact. Apparently they fight much better when a wall divides 
them and they can only reach each other with their trunks. 
When we arrived at the arena all the available space allotted 
to the crowd had been taken up; there must have been hun- 
dreds who had come in from all parts of the country to witness 
the fray and see the champions before they entered the lists. 

Each of the two elephants stood about thirteen feet at the 
shoulder; a large pad of wool and cloth was fastened to their 
backs secured by ropes passing round and under the body. The 
mahout, or driver, was seated on this pad and he maneuvered 
the elephant much as a professional jockey would do his horse 
at a race meeting—to show it off to the crowd and get the best 
backing at the hands of those who are prepared to lay the odds. 

The elephants seemed conscious of their importance and of 
the fact that they were the cynosure of all eyes as they dis- 
played their charms and stature singly to the admiring 
audience. 

The whole city was en féte for the occasion; there was an 
orchestra composed mainly of flutes, violins and dulcimers. To 


the music of these instruments dancers performed. Warmed 
by wine of their own decoction they danced for the amusement 
of the crowd as a preliminary to the great contest. They did 
not move with the sensuousness of nautch maidens suggesting the 
dark mysteries of hidden gods and sacred temples where the 
moonlight whitens Jumna river, but rather with the spontane- 
ous vigor of primitive bodies, eager and happy to be alive. 

After the dance came the contest. A hush fell over the as- 
sembly as the elephants lined up about three or four yards from 
their respective sides of the low wall. For a moment they 
glared at each other; they were taking stock of what each might 
be going to do, watching through those curious little beady 
eyes that give the fighting elephant so sinister an appearance. 
Lhen one dashed up to the wall, trumpeting loudly in mighty 
challenge and with trunk uplifted. Almost instantly his rival 
advanced in similar fashion; he was, if anything, heavier 
and taller than the other, but as they crossed trunks I could 
see they might each be regarded as well matched antagonists. 

The eyes of both these gigantic creatures flashed fire; their 
lips were drawn tightly back, exposing large white teeth gleam- 
ing in the sunlight; the tusks worked viciously; and their faces 
bore the scowl of murder. 

I could hear the grinding of their teeth, and the hoarse half- 
smothered grunts that were hurled forth as though shot from 
a volcano. For some minutes the tussle went on, first one gain- 
ing the advantage then the other, until both released their hold 
as if gathering breath for another round. Then the mahouts 


drew them off. Each elephant retired some tew yards from 
the intervening wall, grunting and snorting, pawing the ground 
and longing to fight again. 

In the next round the heavier of the two waited until his 
opponent exposed himself, then he made a sort of trial pass 
which was parried in excellent form. This seemed to surprise 
the heavyweight, for he had apparently regarded his adversary 
as a novice. He then began to edge away to the left, up and 
down the wall, disengaging as he moved, but at each disengage 
the other countered and turned with him. 

For a few moments I began to think that if the one I was 
backing remained on the defensive he might perhaps hold his 
own, but that hope was soon rudely dispelled. Suddenly the 
larger elephant’s trunk shot over the other’s guard, struck with 
tremendous force, and seized his enemy’s trunk in a vice-like 
grip. Then ensued the most terrific tugging; each elephant had 
hold of the other and it seemed as though they must literally 
pull their trunks completely out of their bodies. 

The combat raged more fiercely than ever, both elephants 
placing their forefeet up on the wall. They were standing at 
angles of forty-five degrees, leaning back and pulling with such 
concentrated madness that it left the audience spellbound. 
Then there was a slight slacking and pandemonium broke out. 
The masses shouted in their frenzied and pent-up enthusiasm; 
horses snorted in terror; ornaments flashed in the sunlight; and 
amidst a tempest of yells and howls, the two combatants broke 


(Continued on page 49) 


FEEDING THE WILD BOARS 


At sundown scores of wild boars come out of the forests to fight for the food that is given them by the custodians of the fortress near Udaipur. 
The wild boars of India are ferocious creatures and they provide thrilling and sometimes dangerous sport for huntsmen. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF WILSON DAM gs 


Nearly a mile in length and a hundred and thirty-seven feet high, the magnificent Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, is the first working 
unit in the plan destined to coordinate the power resources of the Tennessee River. The power house is seen at the lower right; at the far 
left is the navigation lock. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY—POWER PARADISE 


A Panorama of TVA—Creating the Villages and Cities of a New South—Making a River 


Perform Miracles 


By HAROLD WARD 


OWER! Since the beginning of man’s conquest of this 

planet, one thing only has been decisive, alike for his ad- 

vances and his defeats: Power. Not merely in its crude 
sense of political domination by one group, tribe or nation over 
another (although this is still the principal objective in most 
human struggles) but in that harsh, inescapable physical sense 
defined by the engineer as “a time-rate of doing work.” Look 
around you in the confused Present or backward over the twisted 
roads of history and you will see that, whatever else man has 
done or is doing, energy is at the bottom, and work the out- 
come. Energy which, however varied its forms, is the gift of 
the sun, of that colossal heat-reservoir 93,000,000 miles away; 
work which, from the making of clay pots and dug-out canoes 
to the incredibly complex machinery and products of today, 
has given to our many civilizations whatever stability they had 
—or have. 

When the work was long, arduous and unceasing the energy 
usually came from man himself, aided by a few domestic ani- 
mals and primitive contrivances: the power was small because 

-a given job took so much energy—and too much time. “Ma- 
chines” there were—but, during many centuries, these machines 
(or, as our engineer would call them, “prime movers”) were 
human beings and animals—and most of the former were slaves. 
How many slaves may be vividly realized from the following 
passage in a text-book on Heat Engines by Prof. Charles N. 
Cross: 

“At the rate of one-tenth of a horsepower for eight hours 
about 100 slaves similar to the galley-slaves of ancient Rome 
would be required for each of the 120 millions of people in 
the United States in order to produce the necessities and lux- 
uries now made available by the utilization of power from na- 
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ture’s sources. This would be a total of about twelve and one- 
half billion men slaves. This is probably about five times the 
entire number of people living on the earth.” 

Today, who says Power says Electricity. Eight years ago, be- 
fore the great depression (“probably the worst depression of 
all time,” if we are to believe President Roosevelt’s own Com- 
mittee on Economic Security) started us all wondering what was 
rotten in the state of Denmark, the United States Department 
of the Interior was authority for the following “memorandum:” 

“The estimated output of nearly 80,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric power for the United States in 1927, if it could 
be converted into equivalent man-power, would provide the av- 
erage family of about four persons in the United States with 
the services of eleven able-bodied mechanical laborers, working 
eight hours daily, including Sundays and holidays, at a total 
cost for the eleven of about $75 a year.” 

And there you have, expressed in the broadest, most dramatic 
terms, one of the reasons for the 40,000 square-mile laboratory 
of Power: TVA—the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

It is probable that no other single feature of the New Deal 
has excited so much controversy and such widespread public 
interest as the TVA. Public utility interests fight it bitterly; 
liberal economists, with the support of many engineers, tech- 
nicians and simple citizens, defend it; conservatives and radi- 
cals unite in “viewing with alarm” a Project which for the 
former spells the doom of “rugged individualism,” and to the 
latter is anathema because it effectively screens this individual- 
ism behind a plausible barrage of good intentions that can in 
no genuine sense benefit the mass of people, either within the 
area involved or in the country at large. But all agree that 
“something is up” in the Tennessee Valley, with its sphere of 
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influence extending over six of the most 
necessitous states in the Union, and af- 
fecting, one way or another, the livés of 
six million people. 

Here is a region—according to Mr. 
Harcourt A. Morgan, Vice-Chairman of 
the —TVA—which no other comparable 
area in the United States can excel for di- 
versity of climate, soil characteristics, 
vegetation, natural resources and power 
possibilities. Virtually anything that 
grows between Canada and the Gulf of 
Mexico can be raised within its 42,000 
square miles of fertile land while, from 
the waters of the Tennessee River which 
sweep in a majestic arc through the heart 
of it, can be obtained, in the compact form 
of electricity, enough Power to transform 
the entire South into a Paradise of Plenty. 
“Tt is,” states Mr. Morgan, with an enthusi- 
asm undeterred by the enormous technical 
and social problems yet to be solved, “the 
perfect laboratory for an attempt which 
is of vital concern to the future of every 
one of us. . . . Every step taken, every 
project set up, every result obtained, is 
weighed from the point of view of its pos- 
sible application to other parts of the 
country.” 

Let us take a flying trip through this. 
laboratory, stopping to examine more 
closely some of the things being done 
in it. 

We begin at a point about twenty miles 
northwest of Knoxville, Tennessee, on the 
Clinch River, some eighty miles above its 
confluence with the Tennessee River. 
Here, in a _ semi-mountainous, heavily- 
wooded region, is the site of Norris Dam, 
formerly known as the Cove Creek Dam. 
Designed primarily as an immense stor- 
age-reservoir with a surface area of 35,- 
000 acres and a shore-line of nearly 800 
miles, this Dam (originally surveyed by 
War Department engineers) will occupy an 
important place in the unified develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Valley 
and in the obtaining of maximum naviga- 
tion, flood control and power benefits, 
Because of its storage-function this unit of the TVA system will 
have great strategic value: first through preventing the recurrent 
floods which have resulted in annual losses throughout the area 
of close to $900,000, not counting the less measurable but equally 
serious human losses; second, by simplifying and improving the 
navigability of the River at all times; third, by equalizing the 
stream-flow in the lower reaches of the River, thus making it 
possible to ensure “firm power” at other generating points— 
Wheeler Dam, Wilson Dam, etc. 

Nevertheless, there will be power at Norris Dam also: in 
the form of two 66,000 HP. vertical-shaft turbines, directly con- 
nected to a 50,000-kilowatt, 13,800 volt generator. To make 
such engineering terms sound more familiar the reader is asked 
to remember this rough approximation: for every installed kilo- 
watt of electric energy (first cost in the neighborhood of $100) 
there will be a work-output capacity equivalent to that of about 
fourteen adult male laborers—this on an eight-hour basis alone. 
For the twenty-four-hour service which we expect, and receive, 
from our central stations, that single kilowatt releases—or should 
release—from physical drudgery some forty men, working in 


utilized, could transform nearly the entire South into a Paradise of Plenty. 
Wheeler Dam and other giants, either proposed or under construction, represent one of the most giga 
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A potential source of tremendous power, the waters of the Tennessee Valley, if properly controlled . 


power projects the government has ever undertaken. 


three shifts of eight hours each. In actual practice, however, 
this comparison loses some of its value, if only because of 
great variations in what is called the “Joad factor” of generat- 
ing stations: for example, it is not believed that Norris Dam 
will operate, on a long-term basis, much in excess of 60 per 
cent of capacity. That is impressive enough, amounting as it 
does to the uninterrupted labor of over one million men work- 
ing, in three shifts of 400,000 men each, every day in the year. 
Furthermore, electric energy accomplishes things which, in their 
range and immense variety—from servicing X-ray machines to 
moving mountains of scrap iron by magnetic cranes—could not 
even be attempted, let alone continuously performed, by un- 
aided human beings, in whatever large numbers. 

Closely related to Norris Dam, although located some four 
hundred miles further down stream, are two other power 
plants: Wilson Dam, near the famous (but now obsolete) “Ni- 
trate Plant No. 1” erected during the War at Muscle Shoals; 
and Wheeler Dam, now under construction from designs based 
on War Department specifications by the Reclamation Bureau. 
The former has a total rated capacity of 440,000 kilowatts, of 
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Wilson Dam, Norris D 


which at present only 184,000 Kw. are in operation. Fifteen 
miles upstream Wheeler Dam, with an ultimate capacity of 
278,000 Kw., will act as another stand-by for surplus-power de- 
velopment in the region, as well as an aid to river navigation 
and in the ever-present need for flood control. Still other 
dams, up and down the Tennessee River—wherever engineering 
skill can most successfully exploit or circumvent nature—are 
in the blueprint stage and will, if the government has its way, 
eventually go into action as units of the gigantic social “yard- 
stick” with which the TVA proposes to measure the electric- 
power needs and possibilities of the United States. 

These possibilities are anything but negligible—as many of 
us have been learning from recent accounts of such projects as 
Boulder Dam, the Grand Coulee, Passamaquoddy Bay in Maine, 
the St. Lawrence and at numerous other points in the seven 
great “Power Zones” recently worked out by the Federal Power 
Commission. In the Tennessee Valley alone they are sufficiently 
impressive to encourage hopes which are utopian only by con- 
trast with the appalling economic obstacles in the way of their 
realization—obstacles rooted in the individualist traditions of 
the country. Mr. David E. Lilienthal, Director and General Man- 
ager of the TVA, summarized these hopes about two years ago, 
in an address before the Lawyers’ Club of Atlanta, Georgia: 

“We are working,” Mr. Lilienthal then said, “toward no less 
a goal than the electrification of America. The plans have 
been laid. Legal authority is ample. The economic difficulties 
can be overcome. The project is practical and feasible. The 
program can be carried out. Within the next decade it lies 
within the power of the people of the United States to make 
electricity in very truth the servant of the average man and 
woman in the homes, farms and places of business of this coun- 
try.” 

This goal—worthy of a nation which for years has accounted 
for fully half of the world’s work—is to be reached only by 
one road: cheap power. And cheap power means mass-pro- 
duction of electricity by methods that eliminate the terrific 
fixed charges and maintenance-costs under which privately- 
owned public utility corporations operate. Such conditions are 
being approximated throughout the Tennessee Valley region, 
with startling results. 

Here, for example, is Tupelo, a town of less than 7,000 in- 
habitants situated in Mississippi, about seventy-five miles south- 
west of Wilson Dam. In the good old days of prosperity Tu- 
pelo got its power from a public utility company and—as the 
gangsters would say—liked it. As late as January, 1934, residen- 
tial consumers of electricity were paying an average of 6.81 
cents per kilowatt-hour, with a range of from 4.62 to 36.5 cents. 


Commercial rates were in proportion, and the total bill for the 
46,000 odd kilowatt hours consumed in Tupelo that month was 
over $7,000. In February this enterprising community became 
the first customer of TVA power. Results? They are set forth, 
with tables, graphs and diagrams, in a “Statistical Bulletin” 
prepared by Mr. Edward Falck, a young and—to judge from 
the evidence of his work—a very capable rate engineer employed 
by the Authority. 

Residential rates went down at once to 2.9 cents per kilo- 
watt hour, and by December had declined still further, to 2.1 
cents. Consumption promptly increased from an average of 
49 KW. hours to 104 KW-hours by the end of the year: a rise 
of 114 per cent. In the commercial field the increase over the 
same period was 77 per cent. This meant a total money sav- 
ing to the community of $53,000 in the year: nearly double 
that if the same amount of power had been purchased at the 
old rates. Furthermore, after deducting all costs of operation, 
including taxes, depreciation, interest and return on investment 
(the same “charges” which are supposed to make our electricity 
so costly) the TVA had a ‘surplus of $20,000. Small wonder 
that the citizens of Tupelo are beginning to think of Power 
as something intended to benefit them instead of some hydra- 
headed corporation afflicted with-what Mr. Lilienthal inele- 
gantly but quite deliberately described as “financial tapeworm.” 
And they registered their appreciation by purchasing $6,000 
worth of new electrical equipment: stoves, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, pumps, toasters—thus confirming another point 
made by the Authority: if rates are low, more electric appli- 
ances can be sold, whose use will further increase consump- 
tion of power and by so doing again reduce the costs of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

A similar experience is reported from the town of Athens, 
Alabama: the TVA came in, rates slumped and consumption 
rose by 85 per cent. In Georgia and Tennessee, strongholds of 
public utilities, the mere threat of TVA power brought conces- 
sions, while in Mississippi the residents of Alcorn County have 
formed a “consumers’ cooperative” known as the Aleorn County 
Electric Power Association. Behind this cumbersome name is 
at least the nucleus of one of those social experiments to pro- 
mote and develop which the Tennessee Valley Authority ex- 
ists. From the prosaic engineer’s description of Mr. Falck we 
get a picture like this: 

Some 24,000 people, scattered in towns, villages and farms 
over an area of 386 square miles got together for the chief 
purpose of making electricity perform more and better work 
for them. To this end they made a contract with the TVA 
for the purchase of power at wholesale and for the eventual 


FAREWELL TO THE PAST 


In the center picture is a homestead near Andersonville, Tennessee, which dates back to the Civil War. A symbol of a handicraft civilization which 
is disappearing in the Tennessee Valley, it will be submerged when the Norris reservoir fills. At the right and the left are two of the new fully 
electrified houses Norris, Tennessee, one of a number of TVA towns which have been built in recent years. 


WHITE COAL IN ACTION 


Through each of the fifty-eight spillways on Wilson Dam, ten thousand cubic feet of water a second may pass. The turbines of Wilson Dam, 
capable of generating 612,000 horsepower, furnish electricity to a number of Tennessee Valley cities as well as most of the power being used in 
building the Norris and Wheeler Dams. 


acquisition of the electrical equipment formerly owned by the 
Mississippi Power Company. Membership is open to all who 
consume electricity supplied by the Association. The fee is 
$100, payable by a very flexible system of cash and instalment 
rates, and one result is an immediate reduction in electric bills 
of about 50 per. cent. “AJl of the property of the Association 
belongs to its members and each member has an equal voice 
in the management and equal share in the financial and other 
benefits accruing from the operations of the Association. This 
equality obtains regardless of the number of memberships held 
by any single person.” 

It is interesting to note the emphasis laid upon “equality” 
of benefits, and that among a group of people who are not only 
forthright Americans but who live in a section of the country 
where such emphasis is usually regarded as the work of a 
very red devil flourishing a very red flag. The Association, 
however—backed by an arm of the Federal Government—is 
proceeding as though there were no sort of connection between 
the power plants of the TVA and the gigantic Soviet dam at 
Dnieprostroy. Within the area covered by its activities there 
are some 3,000 farms (of which only 82 are electrified to date), 
engaged in a variety of agricultural pursuits, including the cul- 
tivation of cotton, corn and the preparation of dairy products. 
Farmers and city dwellers are closely united in the business of 
obtaining the maximum benefits from the?r own electricity— 
with such good results that by the end of November, 1934, 
total subscriptions amounted to over $100,000 and the average 


residential consumption of power rose by about 20 per cent. 
Money savings—as compared with the old rates—are so large 
that the good people of Alcorn County are rapidly finding 
all sorts of new uses for power, discovering for the first time 
in their laborious lives that an unromantic system of dams, gen- 
erators, wires and switches brings to them the flower of a civili- 
zation which they have too long known only by its thorns. 
Indeed, it is just this human note which one must learn to 
detect in the controlled rush of waters through the spillways of 
Norris and Wilson Dams. The Tennessee Valley, although by 
no means as yet a Promised Land, has been so richly endowed 
by nature with gifts of tremendous human value that the vast 
experiments now being conducted within it cannot possibly 
fail to establish new precedents. To a section famous for its 
sharp contrasts between the ultra-modern and the primitive 
Power is bringing the hint of a new social order, with all that 
it means of greater leisure and a richer life for both the in- 
dividual and the community. Whether in the remote hill vil- 
lages of the “deep South,” with their persistent and curiously 
pathetic survivals of handicraft industry; on the thousands of 
farms; or in the densely populated urban centers where mass- 
production of goods is too often found in bleak juxtaposition 
with mass discomfort and need—throughout all the area served 
by the Tennessee River and its network of apparatus the “econ- 
omy of abundance” has become a possibility. This possibility 
is symbolized by the soft purr of giant turbines as they capture 
the Demon Force and transform him at once into an invisible and 
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benevolent Djinn who can be 
everywhere at once and who 
leaps—at the touch of a but- 
ton or the pull of a lever— 
to perform any, and all, of a 
thousand tasks. 

What are some of these 
tasks, and how are they ex- 
pected to change the face of 
a country which since the Civil 
War has struggled to make 
the most of its every resource 
—except the human? 

Alcorn County has given us 
the picture of one outcome of 
the TVA program: coopera- 
tives. Sponsored by the Au- 
thority, these organizations 
utilize the famous clan-spirit 
of southern communities to encourage economic independence 
and to promote the welfare of their members. Inadequate diet, 
the prevalence of tuberculosis, pellagra and other diseases, great 
native ability blocked by equally great ignorance—all these 
things suggested what was needed. Cooperative projects, under 
expert direction, have included the development of home farm- 
ing, the raising of poultry and live stock, the establishment of 
canneries, creameries and other small-scale industries operating 
more or less for the group’s needs. 


Outstanding:-anvong:.these- organizations-are two: one: in- the” 


industrial city of Kingsport, Tennessee, the other tucked away 
in the mountains of North Carolina. The Kingsport venture 
developed out of the initiative and energy of one man, J. Fred 
Johnson, working in connection with experts supplied by the 
Authority. Johnson’s idea was simple: help the residents of this 
district to find out what they need, how to go about getting it— 
and then getting it and keeping themselves “on the map.” The 
City Charter was obtained with the help of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute of Municipal Research; a school system was built up from 
blueprints supplied by the authorities of Columbia University. 
Factories were coaxed and induced to make the city their head- 


The structural steel worker plays an important part in the creation 
of the new dams, power stations and steel transmission towers that are and 
rising in the Tennessee Valley. Here men are at work near Knoxville. 


quarters, on condition of fav- 
‘oring high living standards 

for their workers. A rayon 

mill was established, and a 

large camera company set up a 

branch. A printing concern, 

one of the largest and most 
efficient in the world (the 
famous “Kingsport Press”) 
was soon under way, its plant 

a haven for much of the young 

mechanical talent of the reg- 

ion. Housing was carefully 
f supervised (a bathroom in 

Wide World ~ every house) ; public buildings 
commercial structures 
lined broad streets leading to 
open spaces and recreational 
spots. 

All this began more than fifteen years ago, so that today 
Kingsport is an aggregation of communities with about 15,000 
inhabitants, representing both the farming and industrial 
worlds. Since the TVA entered the field this interesting ex- 
periment in local government has developed still further. 
Cheap power, and the government-supported Electric Home 
and Farm Authority (which promotes the sale of thousands 
of electric appliances at reasonable cost) have made things hum 
in Kingsport—which has become, for miles around, a model of 
what cooperation; American-style, could be. 

There are other models, however. Years ago Spruce Pine 
was one of the poorest, most backward and forgotten of the 
mountain villages of North Carolina. Its inhabitants lived on 
the very edge of subsistence, striving to make a living from 
the wretched soil on the eroded slopes of the hill. Individual- 
ists all—and all impoverished. Presently there came among 
them an energetic man who thought only of building himself 
a quiet spot where he could spend his days away from the 
life of Wall Street and publishing which he knew too well. 
This man was S. T. Henry, a university graduate and a man 

(Continued on page 47) 


NORRIS DAM NEARS COMPLETION 


Four hundred miles upstream from Wilson Dam, another mighty structure is being built. Norris Dam is primarily a storage dam to provide a 
year-around water supply for dams down stream and to serve as a major factor in flood control. At the same time it will generate 120,000 horsepower. 


AN OBSERVATORY BENEATH THE SEA 


The Last Frontiers of Natural Adventure—In the World of Absolute Silence—Ten Thousand 


Species of Sea Creatures 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


Director of the Department of Tropical Research of the New York Zoological Society 


William Beebe 


THE ANGEL-FISH 


The three-starred angel-fish is six inches long. It came within range 

of the author’s vision 2740 feet down. In its tail, its lighted masts, its 

oval glands, its fins, it is closely related to well-known deep-sea fish. 
In mouth, teeth, and other respects it is quite different. 


See now how a scientist may be lured from the deeps of 
work to the rippled! surface of conversation as an inno- 
cent fish is angled to the net by dangled bait. The gentleman 
on my wire desired to ask me a question, to be succeeded by 
other questions, answers for publication; and he wished to do 
the job that evening, face to face. I demurred. I was near 
the bottom of a vast weight of technical labor and shoveling 
mightily upward to emerge. I had literally no time to ap- 
portion to another interest. But at nine o’clock we sat op- 
posite each other in my study. 

Somewhere in my writings I had remarked that the ocean’s 
floor is the approach to man’s last horizons of natural adven- 
ture. How, then, would I react to the idea of building ob- 
servatories on the floor of the sea, in sheltered waters where 
marine life is richly colorful, to afford opportunity to the pub- 
lic to view some of the unknown wonders I have visited and 
studied and written and lectured about—and photographed— 
as a scientist-diver? 

I had to answer that I was not interested in reacting to any- 
thing but the purely scientific. Yet—I had to admit that in 
irrevocable type I had counseled that same public to borrow, 
steal, or purchase helmets before death and descend and wit- 
ness for itself. Nor could I deny that it appeared to be a 


A T half-past six in the evening my desk telephone rang. 


fairly simple problem in engineering to construct such a view- 
ing-chamber of concrete, steel, and glass, accessible offshore 
by elevator or interior stairway. Certainly the spectacle 
awaited; the brilliant marine parade passing and counter-pass- 
ing in the jungle aisles of coral ivory and purple palms, in 
the shadowy blue-green light of seven fathoms down. 

Then where, at what points near to centers of population, 
could such observatories be built? 

Nowhere, I think, north of Florida, with the exception of the 
eastern shore of Santa Catalina Island off the coast of 
southern California. Key West at the extreme lower tip of 
Florida is an ideal spot. And Dr. J. Pearson, Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Miami, frequently takes a dozen 
or more students for diving adventures and studies in the waters 
of Biscayne Bay and nearby. They wear helmets made in 
Miami. Shorts and sneaks complete the dress. There are 
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LUMINOUS PATTERNS 

Perhaps the most beautiful fish of the deep sea is the five-lined 

constellation-fish, which has been seen once but never captured. 

The lines of wonderful golden-yellow lights, each partly or wholly sur- 

rounded by purple lamps, are exquisitely decorative and distinctive. 


indentations along the west cuast 
of Florida finely suited to sub-sea 
strolling or stationary observation: 
waters which are storm-protected 
and shallow—six or seven fathoms 
is quite deep enough—and rich in 
colorful marine life. Wherever 
coral grows you will find the bril- 
liant shore-fishes, because where 
there is coral there are protection 
and food. I have worked in hel- 
met and shorts to the depth of 
sixty feet, which is ten fathoms. 

Possible locations for under 
water observatories are limited in 
number because only in sub-tropi- 
cal and tropical waters are the 
flaming colors and delicate shad- 
ings of sea life to be found. In the 
waters I have indicated, there may 
be encountered about ten thousand 
species of sea creatures and about 
eight hundred species of fishes. 
The vast majority never have been 
seen alive or dead, by the world 
of human beings. Some divers 
have seen some of them. 

Would the search-lighting of a 
sub-sea observatory for night visi- 
bility of the surrounding water 
frighten away the parade of fishes 
big and little, or would the light 
rays attract them? Some would 
be attracted and come and nose the 
glass windows; others would be 
seared off. . Among the fishes as 
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FOUR FATHOMS DOWN 


On a coral reef at the modest depth of four fathoms beneath 
the ocean’s surface, the author is writing on a zine pad 
with lead pencil. The pencil is attached with a piece of 
string. Otherwise it would escape from the fingers when 
they relax and float upward and away. In his bathysphere 
descents, Dr. Beebe went below three thousand feet. 


among people there is a day life 
and a night life. Some fishes go 
about in the daytime on their er- 
rands of hunger, warfare, and 
courting, and at dusk they seek 
their homes in coral crevices or in 
vegetation pockets or on the sand- 
ed floor, and sleep. Others, like 
the squirrel fish, repose in the day- 
time and come out at. night to 
prowl. Searchlight illumination 
of the waters—whose only natural 
lighting after dusk is that of or- 
ganic phosphorescence or that 
which issues from the strange 
anatomy of certain luminous crea: 
tures—would send the night prowl- 
ers scurrying just as land animals, 
including ourselves, run from a 


‘ sudden unfamiliar menace. 


But there would be quick com- 
pensation for those watchers with- 
in the glass house. The murky 
brilliance which would be the 
observatory would lure uncount- 
able numbers of small creatures 
into its circle, as winged creatures 
of the air are attracted to rush 
headlong against the bright face 
of a lighthouse; and swiftly in 
pursuit of them would come hun- 
gry larger fishes, and in pursuit 
of them still larger; the observers 
behind the glass would witness a 
thousand tragedies before their 
faces. 


A DEEP SEA MARAUDER AND ITS VICTIM 


William Beebe from Wide World 


It is no news that a boa constrictor will swallow an antelope, but here is a deep-sea citizen who has swallowed another fish almost as big as 
himself. The central dark outlines of the victim are seen within his captor’s belly. How the hunter ever got that mouth open wide enough to 
accommodate such an unchewed meal is one of the million mysteries of the tropic deeps. 
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Wide World 


THE BANDIT FISH 


The Gulf of Panama is a favorite habitat of this wild-mouthed 
swimmer. It is a female bandit fish—a domineering, polyandrous 
creature. A curious feature of the domestic life of photocorynus 
spiniceps is that the males, inferior in size, attach themselves to the 
skin of the females and feed upon the bloodstreams of their wives! 


At seven fathoms down, forty-two feet, artificial lighting of 
the observatory would not be required for visibility in day- 
time, clear-sky weather; nor in cloudy-sky weather unless a 
storm had just passed. In daytime bright weather at the depth 
of twenty-five feet in clear tropical water, the natural lighting 
of the water to a distance of fifty feet on a plane is like that 
of a brilliant cloudy day, though the tinge is a blue-green in- 
stead of the yellow or white of sunlight. At that depth I have 
successfully taken many photographs. The surface waves act 
as tilted mirrors to reflect the sky’s light downward. As one 
goes deeper the lighting gradually lessens, but at seven fathoms 
there still would remain sufficient visibility for all practical 
observation. But after a storm has embroiled the sea the 
depth-water loses much of its translucence, becomes clouded, 
and for a few hours the circle of seeing closes in upon the 
submerged observer. 

How thick are the glass windows of my diving-helmet? One- 
quarter-inch. And speaking of those helmet-panes, a curious 
thing occurs. Say I am down thirty or forty feet. A storm 


Wide World 


EQUIPPED WITH HOOK AND LINE 


Science calls this strange creature lasiognathus sagcostoma. From the 

long upright mast that rises like a fishing-pole from the creature’s 

upper jaw there extends a living fish-line, equipped at its extremity 

with a pair of hooks. By this curious contrivance the fish snares 

its prey, lowers the captive to its crocodile-like mouth and then 
proceeds to gorge itself. 


Wide Worl 
AN UNDERSEA MONSTROSITY 


Deep in the eternal night of the sea, fish that would see upon their 
errands of hunger and courting must carry their own lamps with 
them. Science labels this strange fish with a demon’s face linophryne 
arborifer. The long beard below the chin is luminous. The ultimate 
branches are probably sense organs enabling their owner to perceive 
the approach of other fish; the huge mouth, bristling with long, 
needle-like teeth, forms the affrighting portal to a cavernous interior. 


lately has lashed the sea above me, and stirred up the bottom 
detritus. A murky spot appears on the glass and arrests my 
glance. I regard it steadfastly, though not for a long time as 
did Poe’s character whose crawling fly on the windowpane be- 
came a monster approaching larger and larger over the brow 
of a distant hill to devour him. Gradually the spot on my 
glass turns into a snout, and soon I am gazing at the full body 
of a devil-fish or perhaps a shark, balancing in motionless 
curiosity in mid-water. 

Are sounds hearable below the sea’s surface? Some sounds 
are, notably the clinking of two stones. And two divers stand- 
ing on the ocean’s floor can, if they touch their helmets to- 
gether, talk to each other and hear quite well. 

Would the larger and aggressive species of fishes, such as the 
shark, the barracuda, or the swordfish, charge and collide with 
an artificially lighted stationary object beneath the sea? No; 
nor would they attack a helmeted diver. Often a shark has 
glided up close to me where I stood on the ocean’s floor or 
sat on a shelf of coral or hummock of sand, and he has stopped, 
taken a long, wondering stare at the strange creature with the 
absurd windowed head, shrugged—or I fancied so—and gone 
on about his business. The first shark I so encountered gave 
me, I confess, many moments of uncertainty. I need not have 
felt so. When one goes down into the blue-green silence one 
may carry a wire arrow which can be projected through a short 
bit of pipe by means of a large rubber band: a cross between 
a slingshot and a bow and arrow. Or a small trident with a 
three-foot metal handle may be taken. The use of these is as 
implements of the chase, a means for capturing specimens. 

Let me repeat here what I have said elsewhere, since the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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OFFICERS OF THE INFANTRY 


Ever since King Menelek inflicted a hu- 
miliating defeat on the Italian troops in the 
terrible battle of Adowa in 1896, the strength 
of the Ethiopian army has been growing. 
According to some estimates, Ethiopia could 
place nearly a million men in the field in 
case of invasion. The army is organized on 
European lines and has received instruc- 
tions from European experts. The country’s 
weakness: lies in insufficient modern mili- 
tary equipment; its greatest strength lies in 
its natural barriers which have defied in- 
vaders for centuries. The infantry officers 
at the right, like most Ethiopian soldiers, 
are barefooted. 


THE EMPEROR COMES 


Religious ceremonies are frequent in 
Ethiopia. Here priests are bowing before 
the Emperor and his retinue while attendants 
stand behind them holding the sacred um- 
brellas which are always carried during fes- 
tivals, The Ethiopian priesthood is one of the 
most powerful classes in the country, hold- 
ing large grants of land from which their 
revenues are derived. Ethiopia has been a 
Christian country since the fourth century 
A. D. when Frumentius was made first 
bishop of Ethiopia by Athanasius, patri- 
arch of Alexandria. 


roofed huts. 


MOVIES AT THE CAPITAL 


Addis Ababa, the capital of 
Ethiopia, is a curious combina- 
tion of feudalism and modernity. 
Recent years have seen many in- 
novations including electricity, 
asphalt paving, a few motor cars 
and even night clubs and movies. 
As yet the mediocre films that 
have been imported from the 
continent have aroused no great 
enthusiasm among the people. 
The capital contains a population 
of about 70,000 people, most of 
whom live in circular, thatch- 


GLIMPSES OF ETHIOPIA — 
AFRICA'S LAST 
INDEPENDENT NATION 


Photographs from European 


It is pay day in the army and this young Ethiopian 
soldier is in high spirits. 


ONE OF THE EMPEROR’S LIONS 


It is fitting that Haile Selassie, “The Conquering Lion of Judah and the Elect 
God” should have lions as his royal pets. Haile Selassie was crowned emperor 
' 1930. As Prince Regent he had directed affairs of state since 1916. 


A TRIO OF ETHIOPIANS 


In the picture on the left at the bottom of the page one of the Ethiopian chiefta 

is seen in his feudal costume. His mule is brilliantly caparisoned with bright leat} 

trappings adorned with metal ornaments. In the center is a typical young Ethiopi 

girl bearing one of the vessels in which water is carried from the village well. T 

youngster at the right is costumed for one of the ecclesiastical ceremonies in whi 

he will guard the picture of. St. George, the Patron Saint of the Empire, for wh 
the capital’s most important cathedral is named. 


IN AN IGOROT VILLAGE 


Long before the Spaniards came to the Philippines, the Igorots had discovered and mined the rich veins of gold in the Luzon mountains. Though 
many of the treasures of the Igorots have been stolen, some tribes still possess beautiful bracelets, anklets, cups and other valuable objects of 
virgin gold. 


IN QUEST OF SAVAGE GOLD 


Hidden Wealth in the Philippines—With the Primitive Gold Miners of Luzon—Treasure Hunters 
of the Past and the Present 


By ALEKO E. LILIUS 


T WAS NOT a whisky-million tale, although it was told 
across the filled glasses in a bar at Baguio—at the “Mecca 
Café” to be exact. Here the prospectors, miners and other 

old-timers meet. Most of them are grizzled “thirty-year-men” 
who landed in the Philippines with the army back in 798. 
That night over our glasses, I was told an astonishing tale 


hats of heavy, hammered virgin gold for ceremonial purposes. 
I told them frankly that I was a man hard to convince. 
“Show me!” was my journalistic motto. 
At this writing, many months later, I have to admit that 
what they then told me was the truth, every word of it. For 
I have seen those dishes and cups of hammered, virgin gold. 


which I at first dis- Savage Igorots have 
credited as another The Igorots come down to Baguio to sell the gold which they have mined in the shown me the sites 
“bonanza” story. I mountains. This tribesman is showing his treasure to Pat Hoover for inspection. of their forefathers” 
was told that there mines, still worked by 
were millions, no— the wild hill men and 
billions in mineral their women. I have 
wealth, chiefly gold, climbed the  cloud- 


slumbering in the hills 
of northern Luzon. I 
was told that in some 
places there was so 
much gold that the 
savages, Igorots and 
Ifugaos, had made 
themselves plates, 
dishes, cups and even 
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topped mountains of 
Baguio, Benguet and 
Bontoc, and I have 
seen the gold bearing: 
ore in hills, thousands 
of feet high, with the 
quartz veins running 
in streamers along the 
slopes and reaching no 


one knows how deep. 
Lastly I have seen gold 
poured into bullion to 
the value of 250,000 
dollars, the result of 
two weeks’ mining and 
milling at a plant of 
twelve hundred tons 
daily capacity. 

When these prospec- 
tors and miners first 
told me the story of 
all this hidden wealth 
in the Luzon moun- 
tains, I even suspected 


ulterior motives he- 
hind all this brag- 
gadocio. Concluding 


that all they wanted 
was free publicity or 
that it was only an- 
other stock selling 
scheme and high pres- 
sure propaganda, I 
never paid another moment’s attention to what they had told 
me. I promptly forgot the matter and went south, visiting 
the Sultan of Sulu, the pagan Sea Gypsies of Tawi-Tawi, the 
fighting Moros of Mindanao, the pearl divers of Jolo, and lastly, 
because of lack of other material, I decided to take a look at 
the headhunting savages of northern Luzon. 

So I went to Bontoc. At the outset I found the Igorots im- 
mensely interesting. Since the advent of the Americans, they 
have officially discarded their ghastly passion for collecting hu- 
man heads—at least they are seldom caught at it. On the 
whole, the American administration has left the pagan hill men 
alone, to pursue their old customs, to pray and sacrifice to 
their old gods, or to get baptized if they choose to do so. I 
stayed for days and weeks with them until they learned to 
know me and to trust me. Sitting around their council fire 
they told me many strange tales of sorcery and witchcraft, of 
the Great Spirit Lumawig, who once upon a time taught them 
how to take human heads and where to find gold, soulstuff for 
their sacred charms and ornaments. Lastly I got into the good 
graces of a witch, String-of-Teeth, who told me the way to 
Lumawig’s abode in the “highest of mountains” where the gold 
was plentiful. I struck out for it, but never reached the goal, 
because on my third day out from Bontoc the wild men, spears 
and headaxes in their hands, surrounded my little party and 
told me to return. 

Now I began to realize that what these old prospectors and 


WASHING GOLD 


Women and men alike work the Igorot gold mines. The rock that is brought so labori- 
ously from the primitive mines by the men is crushed and washed for gold by the women. 


miners had told me 
many months ago 
across the filled whisky 
glasses in the bar at 
Baguio had not been 
idle talk, that an un- 
usual and true story 
lurked somewhere be- 
hind it all. 

It is only recently 
that new and impor- 
tant discoveries of rich 
gold ore have actually 
been made in the hills 
of Baguio and Bengu- 
et to warrant highly 
optimistic predictions 
as to the future of the 
Philippine gold min- 
ing industry. Ore has 
been found in suffi- 
ciently large quantities 
to make local mining 
companies realize the 
necessity of erecting modern and expensive plants, where gold 
is now taken out to the tune of almost $200,000 a month from 
each of them. There is gold also in Mindanao, Sibuyan, Mas- 
bate and Panaon, and in Camarines Norte—a province in south- 
ern Luzon—gold has been scooped up with dredges from old 
river beds. At the present time two companies are working 
successfully in Camarines Norte. 

The sceptics may ask: why is it that the country has not long 
ago been overrun by prospectors to make all these alleged won- 
derful discoveries? Being an American territory—or at least un- 
der the American flag—surely our American capital and enter- 
prise long ago would have found their way into the Philippines 
to assimilate all those tremendous profits! No, no one has ever 
heard of Philippine gold! Buncum! 

A few courageous attempts to work some of the Luzon mines 
were made in the olden days, but, at length, the money in- 
vested was lost. Consequently, one did not have to travel all 
the way to America to hear sarcastic remarks in connection 
with Philippine gold. Manila capitalists were supplying them 
a-plenty. It was only when American engineers, men of great 
experience and men of science, had arrived and made certain 
statements that people began to take notice. These engineers 
promptly declared that the reason why the previous endeavors 
to extract the gold from the ore had gone wrong was not the 
absence or scarcity of gold. Far from it. The gold was plenti- 
ful, but the methods used by the old-timers had been all wrong. 


PRIMITIVE GOLD MINERS IN LUZON 


The Igorots and Ifugaos resent the incursion of the prospector into their territory, particularly when he disturbs the spirits of their farms, dis- 
rupts their irrigation systems and fills their creeks and rivers with cyanide and refuse. At the left two warriors are on sentry duty near an 
Igorot mine. At the right Igorot miners are resting at meal time. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The Bontoc village, at the left, with its primitive thatched huts and the modern gold mine near Baguio, at the right, symbolize two aspects of 
Philippine life. An ancient civilization still struggles to survive in mountainous Luzon, but at the same time savages are being drawn into modern 
industrialism by highly mechanized gold mines. At the center is a typical native gold miner. His wages are about one peso and fifty centavos a day. 


This gold was either finely divided or combined with other 
minerals so as to make the old processes of panning or amalga- 
mation altogether impracticable. If modern methods were to 
be used, the results would be astonishing. Today all three 
mines, Antamok, Balatoc and Itogon, use the cyanide method, 
and, as I said before, their dividend checks are fat. 

As far back as a thousand years ago, Chinese chroniclers 
mentioned a group of islands to the south of their empire as a 
rich source of gold. They called these islands “Gold.” The 
rich silver producing territories to the west, the Malay prov- 
inces, they called “Silver” (Perak or Pilak). Chinese coveted 
this gold and no doubt it was the Chinese who first taught the 
hill men of Luzon their methods of mining still in use by the 
Igorots and Ifugaos. 

The Spaniards, always alert for colonial treasures, soon found 
out about the abundance of gold in the hill country. They 
persecuted and harassed the natives until they, in despair and 
to save themselves and their families from death and torture, 
finally disclosed the location of several of their richest mines. 

Naturally, with the advent of the Americans, the fantastic 
tales of an enormously rich gold region existing in the Luzon 
mountains soon reached the ears of many Yankee adventurers. 
Many wiggled themselves out of the army and went prospect- 
ing. Comparatively few of them made’ good. There were 
many reasons for their failure. First: the presence of head- 
hunters; second: the absence of what generally is known as 
“free” gold; and last: the liquor. Only a few of them made a 
strike and stayed in the country. 

One of those who stayed is Pat Hoover, the owner of Baguio 
Café. He also owns a couple of small mines, a saw mill and a 
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few houses in the city of Baguio. Located about 5000 feet 
above sea level and only 165 miles north of sweltering hot 
Manila, Baguio has long been known as the Summer Capital 
of the Philippines. Its climate is delightfully cool all year 
round, and last but not least, its pine covered hill slopes make 
one forget the tropics. 

Savages, hill men and their women—both always picturesque 
—saunter down to Baguio to sell their gold dust, nuggets or 
“pancakes.” Most of them find their way to Pat Hoover’s office. 
Here they squat for hours on the floor without saying a word. 
Pat Hoover knows why they have come to him. At last he 
takes them inside his inner office, and there, from the folds of 
their scant dress, the gee-string, they bring forth their precious 
little packages, the result of their and their fellow tribesmen’s 
labors. 

Some of this gold looks yellow and rich, some of it has the 
pale tint of silver. It all has to be assayed and paid for 
according to its true value as to pure gold content. For many 
years Pat Hoover has been trading with the brown men of the 
hills and they know him too well to try tricking him. Only a 
newcomer tries to “color” his lump to make it appear richer, 
but it is usually the last time he tries it on Pat. 

There are a pair of officious looking scales on the desk of 
Pat Hoover’s store room. The hill man weighs all his gold in 
silver pesos, the currency of most Latin American countries. 
Not all pesos weigh alike, however. Take for instance one chap 
I recently saw squatting on the floor of Pat Hoover’s office. He 
was an unostentatious little man, clad only in blue army coat 
and a gee-string. This man produced from his girdle and his 
“head basket” a total of at least $2,000 worth of gold. 


This was an unusually large quantity of gold and we asked 
him to tell us where this rich find had been made. Naturally 
the man refused to part with his secret, but he promised to 
bring more gold to Hoover in a few weeks time. 

The Igorots have long known the existence of this gold 
and they have had their own method of melting it. There 
are thousands of tunnels bored into the hillsides of Luzon 
that bear witness of the savage man’s mining activities. He 
still works at most of them. Patiently he and his women 
will toil for days and weeks, sometimes their labors bringing 
as little as thirty centavos a day. The men will break the 
ore; the women will crush the rock and pan the dust. But 
sometimes their toil is rewarded with a lucky find of a 
“pocket of gold” worth hundreds if not thousands of dollars. 
Seldom, very seldom, one stumbles across such rich deposits 
of free gold. I am sure the one I went to look for when 
the Igorots of Bontoc forced me to turn back was a free gold 
deposit. The Igorots themselves admitted later that the gold 
there was so plentiful that they picked it up from the river 
beds. It must have been nuggets. Many of their good luck 
charms are actually hammered out of single nuggets. 

Deep in a valley, between Mt. Pulog and Mt. Tabayoc close 
to a river, lies the Igorot village Kabayan. In connection 
with gold mining in Luzon this village has a reputation all 
its own. It was from here those intrepid, tattooed warriors 
in the olden days went into the hills in search of gold, animal 
life and human heads; they were the first discoverers of 
many of the richest veins, most of them still mined. It was 
here I became acquainted with Henry A. Kamora, a chief of 
his people, and a member of the Philippine Legislature. He 
is a full fledged Igorot, although a Christian, speaks a perfect 
English and is one of the few existing educated Igorots. Had 
it not been for Mr. Kamora I would never have seen those 
dishes, cups, plates, bracelets, and anklets, the tribal treasure 
of his people. It was he who told the men around the ato 
fire to show them to me. 

Only a few of the old men know where the treasure is 
secreted. It is the pride of the tribe. Yes, they would show 
them to me. After all, I had not come to offer a price for 
them; the white Apo had come, Kamora explained, to see 
those things, to tell the world in words and pictures of the 
riches of their people, their achievements, their love of old 
customs, the story of their wanderings and their adventures 
in the wilds of the hill land. All this Kamora told them and 
one after another they disappeared, presently to return with 
those golden objects entrusted to their care. There were cups 
as large as modern finger bowls, there were dishes, twisted 
anklets, and broad, flat bracelets, all hammered of virgin 
gold, unrefined, as it comes from the black depths of the 
hills. There were no ornaments or engravings; it was sim- 
ple, crude, savage man’s workmanship. 

One thing they refused to show me, the sacred golden 
hat, which I knew was in their possession. It was only on 
special occasions it was exhibited. A great event, such as 
the bringing home of a human head, or at the Bindian canao, 
a feast that nowadays takes the place of a head-taking cele- 
bration. But a Bindian canao usually takes place only every 
five years or so. They planned one this year, I was told. It 
seemed to me that the only way to see that magic hat would 
be to arrange a Bindian canao while I was there, and I men- 
tioned this to a stalwart Igorot warrior, who understood a 
little English. He at once spread the glad news among the 
others, and their faces lighted. There was a general re- 
joicing. 


Kamora, who had been absent for a few minutes, heard the 


news, too, and came running. He looked worried. 


“What is this I hear? Are you promising these men a Bin- 


dian?” 


“Yes, why not? They won’t show me the hat unless there 


THE MAKING OF GOLD 


In the upper picture an Igorot is weighing primitive gold vessels in an old C 
scale. Below, modern gold smelting operations are in action. In the center } 
molten gold is being poured into cones. The gold bricks in the bottom pictu 

ready for shipment to the United States. They are worth about $2,000 eac 


is a Bindian, so why not arrange to have a _ Bindian? 

“Good heavens, man. Do you know that it will cost you at 
least a thousand pesos? Many water buffaloes have to be 
slaughtered, dozens of pigs and hundreds of chickens. There 
must be unlimited quantities of rice wine... .” 
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Needless to say, the 
Bindian was called off. 

It was Kamora who 
told me how his great- 
great - great - grand - 
father, Tagultol, and a 
party of skilled hunters 
and fearless warriors 
went into the hills in 
search for adventure 
and gold. ; In those days 
tribal peace was a rare 
thing among the hill 
people and no one, man 
or woman, ever ven- 
tured alone away from 
his village. It was a 
great distinction for any 
young warrior to bring 
home a human head; 


only then could he mar- 
ry, only then was he allowed to sit with the elders around the 


council fire. When the men came to a place known as Tabio, 
about twelve miles from Baguio, they spied a wild boar wallow- 
ing. They speared it and built a large fire to singe off the 
boar’s hair. Tagultol saw something glimmer in the hair; it 
was gold dust. The hunters hurried home to Kabayan with 
the glad tidings 

Tagultol called a meeting of his people and it was decided to 
stop all mining in Kabayan and thus save the soil for agri- 
cultural purposes, while those who wished to mine were to 
move to Tabio where the gold had proven so plentiful. Here 
they could take to hunting when tired of mining. The gold 
of Tabio actually proved to be unusually rich. Tagultol and 
his son Dagul made for their women twelve pairs of bracelets 
and six pairs of anklets, while the slaves were put to work on 
those cups, some of which I had seen. Each cup weighed five 
and a half peso-weight. When this was done, Tagultol told his 
son that he wanted to make something his descendants would 
remember him by, and he ordered his slaves to hammer three 
hats of solid gold. Each was to weigh forty-five peso-weights, 
or according to the present gold values each was worth about 
$800. 

It was while working at the Tabio mine that the men were 
discovered by the Spaniards. The soldiers took them by sur- 
prise and the tribesmen fought them, but they were overpow- 
ered and at length peace was declared between them and the 


WOMEN WORKERS 


Working with primitive tools and without modern smelting and geological knowl- 

edge, the Igorot miners often toil for days and weeks without substantial results. 

When a rich “pocket of gold” is found, the wealth is shared communally by all 
the workers. These women are crushing, panning and washing ore. 


Spanish. However, the 
crafty Spaniards soon 
found out about the 
gold treasure of Tagul- 
tol and persecuted him 
and his family until he 
gave up part of his 
treasure, among which 
were two of the hats. 

The “work .at Tabio 
still goes on. Deep, 
narrow tunnels have 
been cut with primitive 
‘tools by the tribesmen 
many hundred feet into 
the hillside, always fol- 
lowing that white, gold 
bearing vein. At places 
it has become so narrow 
that only the small hill 
men can squeeze 
through. No full-grown white man-could ever pass here. Still, 
the Igorots plod along, working in the suffocating smoke from 
their torches, carrying basket upon basket of ore to be crushed 
and panned by their women outside. All mining is strictly 
communal. Every man is supposed to do his share. The white 
man’s maxim “finding is keeping” is non-existent. When at last 
the ore is melted and sent down to Baguio by a trusted mes- 
senger, the miners know that they will not be cheated in the 
division of the proceeds. Because cheating among the tribes- 
men does not exist; the tribal law has only one penalty for it, 
and one can be reasonably sure that it is executed without the 
authorities ever hearing of it. 

There are at present several gold mines working full blast 
in the Baguio mineral region, Antamok; Baguio Gold Mines; 
Demonstration Mine; Benguet Consolidated Mining Co.; Bala- 
toc, of the Balatoc Mining Co.; Itogon, of the Itogon Mining 
Co.; Suyoc; Virac, and Ipo. Of these Antamok is the oldest, 
it has been plodding along through various successes and fail- 
ures for more than twenty years. It is now paying heavy divi- 
dends. Balatoc Mining Co. was organized only a few years ago; 
the financial returns have been very good. Itogon Mine is also 


working at a nice profit. In time I visited all three mines; they - 


all use the same processes of extracting gold from the rock, the 

cyanide method. To me the Balatoc mine was of greatest in- 

terest, because closely connected with its discovery and develop- 
(Continwed on page 48) 


ON A MOUNTAIN TRAIL 


The land of the Igorots is a region of high mountains and narrow trails into which civilizing influences have penetrated very slowly. Many of 
these people still cling tenaciously to their old tribal customs, despite the varied educational activities of the United States government. This old 
man and his family are resting’on one of the high trails. 
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STRANGE MYS.- 

TERY pervades 

the Orient. Camel 
drivers and _ princes, 
robbers and tradesmen 
tell it to each other. 
In the long nights by 
the dimmed camp fires 
one caravan driver tells 
it to another. In the 
quiet mosques, in the 
courts of the caravanserais, in palaces and huts, visions of burn- 
ing wonders become living things. But no one ventures to 
hunt the secret to the 
ground, neither the 
caravan leader nor the 
prince, neither the 
robber nor the colon- 
ial police to whom this 
secret must be of para- 
mount interest. 

This secret, which 
hovers over the Orient 
like an invisible cloud, 
is concentrated in 
three places: in an old 
grave with minarets in 
Cairo; in an enchant- 
ed city in the Hauran 
mountains; and in the 
soul of a silent man 
who bears the. title 
of Emir and betrays 
neither his thoughts 
nor his plans. 

In the old grave in 
Cairo rests the Caliph 
Al Hakim, the founder 
of today’s riddle. In 

e mountain city of 
Chahba sits a robust 
race, ready for war, 
and in the mind of the 
Emir the mountain / 
city and the old grave 
are bound together in 
a unity which has kept 
the police inspectors 
of the East busy along 
many fronts. The me- 
dium which has weld- 
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Orient and Occident 

This staircase leads to the palace 

of a powerful Druse family at 
Mouktara. 


AN EMIR’S PALACE 


The palace at Beit-ed-Din in the Lebanon mountains of Syria was built more than 
a hundred years ago by Emir Beshir, one of the great Druse leaders of the early 
nineteenth century. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE DRUSES 


Guardians of Magic Power—The Stronghold of a Fanatical Sect 


By ESSAD BEY 


Translated from the German by Mary Parker 


ed these three objects of the East is the Druses—and whoever 
can remember the bloody stand of the Druses in the last 
decade will understand why police and business men mention 
with equal care the name of this mysterious people. 

First let us look at the outward embodiment of the Druses, 
the city of Chahba in the heart of the autonomous Druse ter- 
ritory. Even a world traveler, to whom all cities between Ma- 
dras and Marakesch, between Stamboul and Cairo are familiar, 
will recall no more bewildering and exciting sight than this lost, 
almost inaccessible city. Actually Chahba ceased to exist a 
thousand years ago. Its ruins, the crumbled-in houses, wells, 
palaces and streets breathe the spirit of classic antiquity. It 
was Roman emperors who built here in the temple of Juno 
the shady patios and 
the marvelous Pom- 
pelian mosaics. The 
mighty torrent of the 
centuries has pushed 
the Romans from these 
rude mountains. But 
the city remains stand- 
ing, and is filled with 
that strange people 
whom men call Druses 
and who are probably 
the guardians of the 
last secrets of the Near 
Fast. 

The Druses, who 
inhabit the Roman 
city of Chahba and 
the rocky cliffs sur- 
rounding it, are tall, 
strong and_ strikingly 
beautiful figures. They 
are clad in dazzling 
white robes and wear 
red fezes. Their wives 
can be recognized by 
the little round caps 
which they wear un- 
der snow white veils. 

In the opinion of 
Orientals, the Druses 
are the bearers of a 
mighty magic, the pos- 
sessors of metaphysical 
powers which place 
them as high as the 
stars above the camel 
drivers and the no- 
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mads of the East. These Druses can, for example, 
according to their neighbors’ belief, not only in- 
voke the spirits of the dead; they can also com- 
mand any man, whether he lives in Vienna or at 
the North Pole to appear in a trice as a living 
body in the mountains of Hauran. 

From mouth to mouth, from individual to in- 
dividual for more than a hundred years, the se- 
cret prophecies of the Druses have spread through 
the entire Orient. Whoever knows them, who- 
ever has heard of them. in his childhood, shud- 
ders when the word “Druses” is mentioned, for 
many of their prophecies have already been ful- 
filled. 

The most important of these hundred-year- 
old prophecies of the Druses said that the Otto- 
man sultan would be deposed and must leave his 
country; that Europeans would travel on wings 
some day; that Jerusalem will be destroyed by the 
Mohammedans; that the establishment of com- 
munication with Mars will be the end of the 
world. 

Since the first two of these prophecies have 
already been fulfilled, the Orientals are anxiously 
awaiting the fulfillment of the countless other 
prophecies of the Druses which set forth the 
peculiar content of their secret teachings. Yet 
this secret teaching, its essentials and its art, re- 
mains fundamentally unknown and unexplored. 


| 
| 
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SHIPPING WHEAT 


Once an important granary of the Roman Empire, the fertile plains of the Hauran 
still provide Druse farmers with abundant crops of wheat. The men seen here preparing 


wheat for shipment wear the typical Druse costumes. 


We only know that it can inspire the Druses to a fanatical re- 
spect for death so that their patriarchs are guarded from it; 
and that their chief and founder is the Caliph Al Hakim who 
blest the secular power a thousand years ago on the banks of 
the Nile. 

Al Hakim is the chief God of the Druses. If anyone wishes 
to learn something of the earthly life of this vanished divinity, 
he stumbles against strange and bewildering facts which he 
could scarcely credit if they were not unequivocally confirmed 
by a wealth of historical material. 

In the kingdom of Al Hakim women were forbidden to walk 
the streets. It was forbidden to eat fish, to plant grapes, to 
read horoscopes and to possess dogs. Possessed by a strange 
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WEDDING PROCESSION 


Amid much merriment and rejoicing a Druse bride is being accompanied by her 
friends to the home of her future husband. Unlike most Oriental women, the wives 


of the Druses enjoy a considerable degree of freedom. 


inner madness, the Caliph promulgated opin- 
ions and laws which appear fantastic if one does 
not know the teaching whose outward expression 
they are. This teaching today is the most closely 
guarded secret of the Druses. 

The mad Caliph established in his kingdom 
a state monopoly for hens eggs. Under penalty 
of death he forbade the shoemakers to make shoes 
for women, and at the end of his reign he com- 
manded that the day turn into night and the 
night into day: that is, during the day, life rested 
and the pious slept and only at night were the 
bazaars and law courts and offices open. At the 
age of thirty-six the Caliph died in a mysterious 
fashion, but his secret wisdom was transplanted 
to the wild mountains and the hearts of the 
Druses. 

A number of magic conjurations and rites fill 
the life of the Druses. Joy of life and ascetcism 
are bound together in an inextricable knot and 
the threads of this knot are in the hand of the 
secret order of the initiated, the “Okals,” at 
whose head is the mysterious Emir who today 
represents one of the most powerful factions in 
Oriental politics. 

Everything earthly seems to be eliminated 
from the members of this secret order. By long prac- 
tice they gain a self-control which has scarcely any equal 
anywhere. For weeks and months on end, for example, the 
holy man is locked up with the most beautiful women of the 
land and in this time he must show the greatest proof of his 
self-control. He must not only let the women alone but he 
may not even exchange one word with them, or one smile, and 
this despite the fact that the Druses are a vital people and in 
no way ascetics. 

In the course of the year-long rites the Druse attains an ex- 
traordinary magic and hypnotic power. This power he extends 
not only over his own people, but it pervades the whole Near 

(Continued on page 50) 
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SCIENCE AND OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS 


There are two views commonly held 
as to the use of national parks. The 
average visitor regards them as the super- 
playgrounds of America. The visitor 
with a scientific turn of mind regards 
them as great natural laboratories where 
nature may be studied at first-hand. 
These two views are now being linked 
together. In the beginning, proper park 
administration demanded emphasis on 
protection. The parks had to be care- 
fully guarded from poachers and vandals. 
Then came the era of physical develop- 
ment—accommodations for visitors, good 
roads, and trails. With these objectives 
largely attained, it is only natural that 
attention be directed to planning oppor- 
tunities for interpretation and apprecia- 
tion of those exceptional features which 
have been included within the national 
parks. 

Geology is the study of earth-making. 
Zoology makes known nature’s secrets re- 
garding animal life. Botany concerns it- 
self with plant forms. Archeology studies 
the culture of ancient peoples, and 
paleontology helps us trace the progress 
of life through the past ages. All of 
these sciences, and more, too, find super- 
lative materials for study within the na- 
tional parks. | 

The visitor to Grand Canyon may learn 
the fascinating story of the origin of the 
earth, written in clear and_ legible 
language. Looking northward across the 
canyon one sees layer upon layer of sedi- 
ments exposed on the walls of a mile- 
deep chasm. A trip from the North Rim 
to Bryce Canyon National Park reveals 
other cross-sections of uptilted layers of 
rock—thousands upon thousands of feet 
of tilted and twisted layers of the earth’s 
crust compressed and exposed to view in 
one general region, indicating a range 
from the oldest rocks known in the bot- 
tom of the canyon to those more recent 
ones laid down in the age of reptiles 
when dinosaurs flourished on the earth. 

The rocks of Grand Canyon have re- 
vealed a partial picture of the life of 
past ages. Fossils of many kinds have 
been found. The limestone near the rim 
of the canyon is full of shells of marine 
origin, signifying that at some earlier 
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period the entire canyon region was sub- 
merged beneath the sea. In the older 
rocks of the canyon careful observers 
working for the Carnegie Institution have 
found fossils of primitive plants which 
were among the first living things to in- 
habit this globe. Besides the shells and 
algae which have been mentioned, there 
are also footprints of salamander-like 
animals. Skeletons of these animals 
which left their tracks on the ancient 
sands have not yet been found in the can- 
yon region but the tracks are perfect and 
sometimes the tail-drag is indicated. To 
the east of the park on the Painted 
Desert, huge tracks of those monstrous 
reptiles, the dinosaurs, have been found. 
Some day we may discover more about 
the actors who played such an interest- 
ing part in past geologic ages. 

Certain of the parks are noted for 
their unusual display of plant life as well 
as for their geologic phenomena. This 
is the case at Sequoia National Park, 
where the giant redwoods are found 
towering far above the other trees. Here 
is a chance to study a forest left over 
from the period when great glaciers oc- 
cupied vast areas of the earth’s surface. 
Though sequoias were once widely dis- 
tributed over the earth, as evidenced by 
fossils, they are now limited to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Two kinds have persisted— 
the big tree found in scattered groves 
along the western flank of the Sierra 
Nevada at elevations around 6,500 feet, 
and the coast redwood which grows along 
the sea eoast. 

Timberline, with trees struggling for 
existence against great odds, has long 
claimed the interest of park visitors. 
Here grow the same kinds of plants 
found in arctic regions and the vegeta- 
tion of summits above is largely limited 
to lichens and mosses. Grotesque trees 
withstand the blasts of storms and winter 
cold. Wild flowers, though dwarfed, are 
abundant. Because more difficult to 
reach, this region is not as well known 
as the forests and meadows of lower alti- 
tudes, but it is a place where the scien- 
tist may study the effects of climate on 
vegetation and the interesting interrela- 
tions which exist where plants are at the 
limit of their ability to succeed in life. 

Other national parks are zoological 
rather than botanical. Herds of dis- 
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appearing species of American mammals 
are to be seen and studied in a number 
of them. It is one of the useful func- 
tions of the national parks to furnish 
splendid herds of big game for the visi- 
tor to see. Wild animals are presented 
as a spectacle rather than as game for 
the hunter. In Yellowstone National 
Park the visitor may see a wonderful 
herd of wild buffalo and great herds of 
elk, antelope, and mountain sheep. 

In many instances disappearing species 
are making their last stand within the 
sanctuary afforded by the park system. 
The trumpeter swan still nests around 
isolated lakes in Yellowstone; the wol- 
verine still persists in Sequoia. These 
birds and animals still continue to live 
within the parks because of the complete 
protection afforded them. Evea preda- 
tory animals which are blacklisted else- 
where are given protection within na- 
tional parks and monuments. The 
mountain lion, famous deer killer that it 
is, is allowed free range. As a conse- 
quence, one may actually view a grizzly, 
a wolverine, a fisher, or a pine marten. 

Referring now. to archeology, in the 
southwest there are numerous records of 
past civilizations. The cliff dwellers of 
this region developed a distinct culture 
or mode of life. Pueblos arranged for 
community living, long since deserted, 
offer an interesting field for specula~ 
tion and study. The Government has set 
aside Mesa Verde National Park and a 
number of monuments in order that 
Americans might study and appreciate 
the early history of this interesting part 
of the United States. 

The discoveries of science form the 
basis of the interpretation offered the 
public in the national parks. The in- 
teresting scientific facts are made intel- 
ligible and entertaining to the park visi- 
tor by trained ranger naturalists. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotels to the hotel list in the off- 
cial Hotel and Shop Bulletin—Hotel 
Texas, Fort Worth, Texas and Hotel 
Prince George, New York City. 

The following hotel is to be eliminated 
from the hotel list—Hotel Habis-Royal, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
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THE AERIAL HIGHWAY TO ASIA 


(Continued from page 9) 
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In the long aerial highway across the world’s greatest ocean the 

three islands of Midway, Wake and Guam provide indispensable but 

tiny landing places. The larger of the two Midway islands is a mile 

and a half long and three-quarters wide; Wake Island is four miles 

long and two wide; and Guam, a comparative giant, boasts a 
length of thirty miles. 


of those places upon which the ele- 
ments smile because they, like the 
natives, are too inert to bother about 
turbulence. As we taxi into the small 
lagoon at Apra, one recalls that it 
was here Magellan landed on his cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe in 1521. 

We leave the landing ramp and 
follow a glistening cascajo road past 
the barrios of Tepungan, Asan and 
Anigua to the capital settlement of 
Agana. It is a quaint and friendly 
little place wholly untouched as yet 
by the trader. The natives are charm- 
ingly indolent—but why work when 
there is nothing to buy? In the woods 
they find coconuts, yams, breadfruit, 
limes and bananas growing wild; and 
practically no effort will produce rice, 
beans, and betel-nut ‘peppers. 

There are fifty naval officers and 
their wives and a small detachment 
of enlisted men who eagerly welcome 
the Clipper. It means mail, magazines, 
newspapers and contacts with people 
from home which previously they 
had but once every three months 
when a transport arrived. Eighteen 
months of duty like that can be very 
trying. 

We clear Guam for Manila, fifteen 
hundred miles to the northwest. Ap- 
proximately four hundred miles of 
the final part of this leg lie over some 
portion of the province of Luzon on 
which Manila is located, or some of 
the myriad islands in the inland seas 
bordering upon Luzon. Along the 
shores, we see diminutive white light- 
houses contrasting with the bamboo 
forests and the round thatched huts 
of the natives. The waterways are 
dotted with curious native fishing 
bancas, dugouts and rafts from which 
many of the villagers supplement the 
menu of the forest. 

In a short while Manila appears 
ahead and we land on Manila Bay. 
As the plane glides to the ramp it 
passes water craft of all nations. There 
are strange Chinese boats that by 
some miracle have held together long 
enough to come down the China Sea 
from Chefoo propelled by batten 
sails of dubious worth. On _ their 
decks we see ridiculous cannon with 
nothing for their jaws save buckets 
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of home-made black powder that is 
fired to scare off the junk pirates that 
infest the China Sea and prey upon 
these decrepit traders. 

Leaving Manila, the Clipper passes 
the Army fortifications at Corregidor 
on its seven hundred mile journey to 
Canton. We are soon over the sea 
Janes to the Straits Settlements and 
all the dreamed-of places whose 
names suggest romance and adventure 
~-Borneo, Sumatra, Ceylon and Singa- 
pore. They will all soon be linked 
with the air route we are now flying. 

Within four hours and a half we 
settle onto Repulse Bay below Can- 
ton with the British fortifications 
commanding from the hills nearby. 

We leave Canton and lay course to 
the north for the remaining eight 
hundred miles of our journey. ‘The 
plan passes Amoy and soon after- 
wards is abreast of powder-blue For- 
mosa lying on the starboard bow. It 
is a gigantic island, its deep valleys 
are lined with valuable camphor and 
ebony and peopled by aborigines who 
carry on a perpetual war against the 
settlements. 

When we are within twenty miles 
of the mouth of the Whangpoo river 
we notice that the clean blue of the 
ocean is giving way to a muddy yel- 
low. As we start up the river the 
junks and sampans become more 
numerous. Steamers and men-of-war 
moving upstream scatter them in their 
wash like chips. There is a vast con- 
fusion and disorder that heightens as 
we pass the Woosung Forts. This is 
China! 

Then the Shanghai skyline comes 
into view. We see Siccawei weather 
tower, the Cathay Hotel, the Customs 
Building, the Bank of Hong Kong 
and then the Bund with its dense 
crowds and its babel of tongues. 

We pick a clear spot in the river 
traffic and settle onto it gently. In a 
moment we are at the ramp and ashore 
—Shanghai—nine thousand miles— 
within sixty hours. 

How will the traveling public ac- 
cept this trans-Pacific trip? There 
are already more than twelve hundred 
reservations in the Los Angeles office 
alone for the first passenger flight. 
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Tewa White Man. One Walpi matron 
revealed one motive underlying this 
attitude when she protested. quite 
naively: “Mr. Nelson—why you no 
buy pottery from Walpi woman? You 
buy everything from Tewa”... It 
would not have helped the situation 
for me to explain that I considered 
the Tewa product superior to that 
of Walpi. So without diminishing 
the amount of my Tewa purchases, I 
tried to acquire as many pieces of 
Walpi pottery as I could afford, but 
in many cases I found that these pot- 
ters asked twice as much as I was ac- 
customed to pay the Tewa. 

One summer two friends of mine, 
a mother and her daughter, came to 
Hopi. I knew that the Indian had 
no more sincere friends anywhere 
than these two kind hearted women, 
and I was anxious for them to share 
my friendship with the gifted Indians 
of Hano as well as to give these vil- 
lages the opportunity to benefit by 
the generosity of their new guests. 

My friends had brought with them 
a recording phonograph, as_ they 
wished to preserve some of the Hopi 
songs. I discussed with a number of 
my Tewa friends the most desirable 
method of procedure, and eventually 
we organized a large chorus. All 
that afternoon they sang, and toward 
evening, acting as agent for my 
friends, I was disbursing a large num- 
ber of round silver dollars to the de- 
lighted vocalists, when suddenly the 
tall lean chief of Walpi appeared, 
his black, closely set eyes snapping 
with anger. He proceeded to pitch 
into the Tewa men, saying that, in 
the first place permission should have 
been asked of him before making 
these records, and that, secondly, they 
had been false to the religion of their 
ancestors by singing the sacred songs 
of the people. 

Nothing daunted, the Tewa youths 
answered him defiantly: that he was 
not their chief, anyway; that they 
didn’t have to come to him for per- 
mission for anything they chose to 
do, and that the songs they had sung 
were neither ancient nor secret. Then 
one of the Tewa boys turned toward 
the old chief and with cutting _sar- 
casm asked; “How about you? You 
go to Grand Canyon; you sing there 
for machine and make records of 
Snake Dance—you get lots of money 
for these songs. And all over the 
country, white people hear these 
records you make!” Thoroughly dis- 
comfited, the chief turned back to 
Walpi muttering, while the Tewa 
men grinned broadly as they clinked 
their silver dollars and prepared to 
buy treasures at the native trading 
post. 

On another occasion, this same chief 
had me brought before a council of 
Walpi leaders and to my complete 
surprise, I found that I was accused 
of writing a book in which one or 
two pictures of secret Walpi altars 
were revealed. For a time the air 
was thick with invective, and finally 
I realized that I should need the 
services of a good interpreter. While 
my knowledge of the language is suf- 
ficient for ordinary research, I found 
that on this occasion I was in over my 
head, linguistically speaking. After 
two hours of charges and patient ex- 


planation, I finally succeeded in con- 
vincing them that the volume under 
discussion had- been published ex- 
actly six years before I was born! 
As any precocity I may have exhibited 
as an infant was certainly not quite 
as prenatal as this, they sent me 
back to my Tewa friends with a final 
word of warning. Under no circum- 
stances was I to show the book to the 
people of Hano, as that would enable 
them to learn about Walpi secret cere- 
monies, which knowledge would, in 
all probability, destroy the efficacy of 
these rituals. 

Incidents such as these may be ex- 
perienced frequently by anyone who 
associates with the rival inhabitants 
of the two villages. But on the other 
hand, if a total stranger were to climb 
the steel trail to Walpi some summer 
afternoon, in all probability he would 
find the women of the _ village 
chatting gaily as they worked and the 
children playing with their dogs and 
cats or imitating their elders by 
dancing. 

Life, as I have said, is like ‘their 
weather—mostly sunshine but with oc- 
casional storms that are as violent as 
they are sudden. With the Walpians, 
usually they spring from the blind 
spot of Tewa jealousy, and their psy- 
chological reactions are closely akin 
to those of the infant who howls be- 
cause his brother was patted and 
praised for good behavior. In fact 
it is only when we realize that these 
rock bound primitive people are chil- 
dren in all their emotional thoughts 
and acts, that we can enter into their 
lives with a reasonable amount of 
understanding. 

Last summer while I was making 
a motion picture record of Hopi life, 
I had occasion to photograph scenes 
that represented a time of drought. 
Suddenly I found that even my Tewa 
friends were in an uproar, for as I had 
produced scenes of drought, inevi- 
tably—according to their logic—there 
would be a drought and I should be 
entirely responsible for it. However, 
a few days later a violent rain storm 
swept over the countryside and im- 
mediately I was “shooting” scenes of 
raging rivers roaring between banks 
of sand; fields flooded with precious 
water that would make the corn grow 
to sturdy succulent maturity. I photo- 
graphed the babies splashing joyfully 
in the mud puddles that were found 
in the depressions of the road or 


plaza, and then, feeling somewhat as 


if I had produced a rabbit from the 
limited confinement of a hat, I an- 
nounced that I had photographed the 
rain and that if my pictures of the 
drought had been dangerous that now 
they were completely overcome by the 
later “shots” of the abundant rain- 
fall. This resulted in the establish- 
ment of complete satisfaction on the 
part of all. Still it was a good deal 
like replacing the baby’s nose after it 
had been “removed” by a dexterously 
manipulated thumb. 

We all know that our own curly 
haired, blue eyed innocents can, on 
occasion, be perfect fiends; that our 
angry children may lash out in a 
blind effort to hurt the object of their 
resentment, and then suddenly be all 
smiles again. So it is with the Hopi. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Then, too, they are such grand peo- 
ple when their mental sun is shining. 
I have never sentimentalized over 
them as many white people do, but I 
am fully aware of the fact that no- 
where in the world can a visitor find 
truer hospitality; more sincere kind- 


ness and courtesy than among these 
creative, gifted Indians who, whether 
they are Tewa, Bear, Badger, Snake 
or Cloud are known to the world at 
large as the Hopi—the cliff dwellers 
of northern Arizona. 
eo 
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LONDON’S NEW MOVIE METROPOLIS 
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the picture, studios today are prac- 
tically battened in and are window- 
less. Thus even the fog is kept out— 
almost! 

We are extremely lucky on this oc- 
casion, for we shall have the good 
fortune of seeing the most famous star 
of recent years, in action. We are more 
than lucky, in fact, because Miss Elisa- 
beth Bergner has—as usual—given 
strict orders that the public shall not 
be admitted ever when she is on the 
set! She is just doing the finishing 
touches on a new movie. She is the 
most discussed—and least known—of 
any artist of stage or screen. 

But this private view of Miss Berg- 
ner is not to take place until after 
luncheon, which gives us time to take 
a look over the “Lot”, the Hollywood 
word for all exterior territory, used as 
outside studios, so to speak. On our 
way, we pass through studio after 
studio. Some of these are enormous 
halls with as many as a dozen stages 
set up, many of them in the process of 
being filmed in action and sound. Un- 
til we have got our studio equilibri- 
um, it is all very bewildering. Liter- 
ally hundreds of persons are hanging 
about in full costume, their faces 
vividly made up in white, red and 
even blue! African natives, Singapore 
policemen, Chinese coolies, Parisian 
Apaches, soldiers of the French Le- 
gion, Sevillian Gypsies, handsome 
women in deep decolleté. Strange 
polyglot groups lounging about in dim 
corners softly talk to one another in 
unmistakable English-English accents. 
A blue unearthly light hangs over 
everything, save where there is a 
thousand-candle-power glare; strains 
of Oriental music, pistol shots, sharp 
calls for “Lights!” or “Sound!” are 
heard. Here is the inside of a dive 
on the East Coast, near by are the in- 
terior of a Zulu hut, and a gaming 
room in the Klondike—or rather only 


‘fragments or corners of them, when 


they suddenly break off into the 
world-at-large of the studio scene and 
life. A man kills another one moment, 
and then walks off arm in arm with 
him the next. The shadows are filled 
with ever new and more grotesque 
figures that come and go, but for the 
most part wait and wait. For amidst 
all this bewildering phantasmagory of 
happenings, nothing ever seems really 
to happen or to move. We pass into 
another studio building and find our- 
selves in the center of a Sultan’s Pal- 
ace surrounded by a maze of pillars 
and nearly stumble over a group of 
dark-skinned dancing girls of the 
Harem in an animated _ pinochle 
game with two eunuchs. 

A movie “lot” is always a spectacle. 
The high spots and hot points of the 
world’s literature, history and drama 
are in fragmentary ruins. Here at 
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Elstree we may stroll among recon- 
structed scenes from “The Old Curi- 
osity Shop”—the tottering deserted 
streets of Dickens’ London, the old 
tavern with the stage coach standing 
before it. 

We modern movie fans have our 
heroes and heroines quite outside the 


stories in which they appear. Leslie 


Howard. Merle Oberon. Leslie Banks. 
Elisabeth Bergner. Helen Chandler. 
The great\colored genius, Paul Robe- 
son. We meet them all in the flesh— 
except the precious Dresden bit, 
Bergner—in the Red Lion pub where 
we had our luncheon. “Ill have just 
a spot of soup,” we hear Leslie How 
ard tell the waiter. While Leslie Banks 
at the bar is telling the bar-maid, 
“A flash of whisky—just a dash of 
soda in it, please.” Here is a scene 
from real English life among the 
movie people that we shall never for- 
get. 

But it is time to return and see 
Elisabeth Bergner get into action. 
They are preparing to do that big 
scene from “Escape Me Never,” laid 
in the Doge’s Palace, Venice. It takes 
up the greater part of one of the 
largest studios. The place is swarming 
with little girls from the Orphanage 
who are being taken en masse to see 
the Palace. In true British fashion, 
actual orphans have been engaged to 
do the scene. There are several score 
of them running all over the place, 
nearly out of control. Some of them, 
however, are filled with the signifi- 
cance of this event. 

“But where is Elisabeth?” we keep 
asking ourselves. We find out, when 
one of the too frisky Orphans falls 
down and stays there on the floor, 
weeping. Bergner cannot stand it. She 
dashes out and takes the child in her 
arms, although she is the smaller of 
the two. Which is a bit of character 
acting we had not expected. 

Then Dr. Paul Czinner, Miss Berg- 
ner’s husband, climbs up on the high 
platform to direct the picture. Elisa- 
beth goes back to her corner, where 
she sits all alone perched up on a 
packing case, her chin cupped in her 
hands. The rehearsing begins again. 
The orphans are told to “mix it up,” 
and pandemonium follows. This con- 
tinues until Miss Bergner comes on. 
There is a solemn hush. It might be 
an audience in Old Drury! 

Miss Bergner was on for an hour 
and we all sat spell-bound—just as 
we had done that first night when she 
appeared for the first time in Ameri- 
ca, at the Shubert Theatre, New York. 

When we come outside, we are sur- 
prised to find Elstree blanketed in 
foggy darkness. And the adventure 
into Never Never Land continued all 
the way back into London on our 
friendly Green Line Bus. 
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whose imagination refused to accept 
as inevitable the condition of his 
harassed neighbors. And behind him 
stood the TVA, now a going concern. 

The answer was—a _ cooperative. 
The Spruce Pine folk, aided by two 
dynamos—one human, the other (or 
others) far-off mechanical units on 
the Tennessee River—got together to 
feed, clothe, house and _ otherwise 
benefit each other. In place of hit- 
and-miss farming they now have well- 
cultivated plots growing potatoes, to- 
matoes, beans, which they can them- 
selves and whose surplus they sell on 
the local markets—but without detri- 
ment to established industry. Not 
satisfied with this, the rejuvenated 
villagers have decided to make their 
own pots and dishes, using for the 
purpose the excellent clay to be 
found in the native soils, Cheap 
power for operating these local pot- 
teries will be supplied by the Au- 
thority—from which also will come 
the fertilizers required to transform 
the meager slopes into good pasture 
and grass-land. So that, eventually, 
cattle will browse where human be- 
ings once grubbed, and in the winter 
find board and lodging in the valley 
below. 

In the homes, of course, those 
among the women who remember the 
old  crafts—candlewick bedspreads, 
embroidery, hooked rugs, etc.—will 
have the option of installing auto- 
matic sewing and other machines to 
ease their labors, and to increase their 
earnings. That this is no small matter 
may be learned from a recent report 
issued by the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Lab- 
or. From this report we discover that 
there are, throughout the South, 
nearly 15,000 persons who know these 
old crafts, and that 95 percent of 
them are women. It is true that, under 
the competitive conditions of modern 
industry, complicated by the factor 
of mass-production, the charming 
products of these skilled handworkers 
bring little money—sometimes as little 
as ten cents an hour, rarely as high 
as twenty-five cents. It is also true 
that much of this work, in order to 
sell in a constantly fluctuating mar- 


ket, must be made to specifications: 


laid down by the -retailer or the 
middleman. But the government be- 
lieves that this handicraft industry 
must be kept alive, if only because it 
provides an economic outlet, how- 
ever slight, for some of the 170,000 
girls and women within the Tennes- 
see Valley who have neither house- 
hold responsibilities nor paying jobs. 
Classed as “home-work” and made 
under supposedly improved condi- 
tions, with the help of small power- 
units, these products will add a little 
to their makers’ earnings, more to the 
buyer’s satisfaction—and detract not 
at all from the seller’s profits. 

Still other cooperatives, under TVA 
care, will be found in Tupelo, and 
Corinth, Mississippi, and in the little 
town of Banner Elk, North Carolina. 
In Tupelo (all of whose power, as 
we have seen, comes from the TVA) 
there are small textile mills, and a 


‘somewhat larger one at Corinth em- | 


ploys 200 persons. Nearly half of the 
employed live on farms and most of 
them are women: the men-folk stay 


{ 


home, attending to the crops from 
which the family’s subsistence must 
often come. The women are out earn- 
ing most of the actual cash with which 
to keep the pot boiling. This arrange- 
ment is thought to favor the decen- 
tralized form of economic independ- 
ence so sought after by the Authority 
in all its activities: small communi- 
ties, adequately supplied with power 
and equipment, work out their own 
salvation on the basis of local needs. 
Instead of the giant factory units 
drawing thousands from a wide radius 
to serve customers scattered all over 
the country, tight little shops utiliz- 
ing all the instruments devised for 
mass-production in the interests of 
detached groups spotted here and 
there throughout the Valley. 

Not that large-scale industrial and 
social problems are being ignored. 
Far from it. The authority knows very 
well that its district contains some 
of the most important industrial 
plants of the United States, and its 
planning activities take full account 
of them. As also of large-scale agri- 
culture. 

Take fertilizers. Most of us remem- 
ber Muscle Shoals, where the gov- 
ernment built, in 1917-18 a large plant 
for the manufacture of the nitrates 
required for war purposes. Today this 
plant is obsolete—but nitrates are 
still needed, presumably for fertilizers. 
Another plant, No. 2, erected a little 
later, operates on another system, and 
it is with this that the Authority is 
concerned. Believed to be the largest 
plant in the world for the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen according to 
the cyanamid process, it is being 
used in connection with the experi- 
mental production of various types of 
fertilizers intended for demonstra- 
tion. 

Without soil, however, no fertilizer 
can get very far—except under special 
conditions not easily realized outside 
the laboratory. And that makes an- 
other problem: the problem of soil 
erosion. Losses from the washing— 
or blowing—away of the valuable top 
soil run into millions upon millions 
of dollars and tons of material. Such 
losses are particularly marked in the 
Tennessee Valley region because of 
the sloping character of much of the 
most fertile land: this helps the heavy 
rains to carry off the top soil, which 
is often very loose and soft. The Au- 
thority has undertaken the job of 
correcting these conditions, which 
very seriously affect the lives, and the 
livelihood, of thousands of farmers. 
With the cooperation of farm bureaus, 
numerous organizations, and the aid 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
slopes are being terraced, gullies 
filled, dams built, and grass crops 
planted where they will be most ef- 
fective in “binding” the soil. 

And there are the forests—eighteen 
million acres of forest land, of which 
half a million acres are virgin forest, 
and only one and a half million un- 
der government control. These great 
stands of timber are not just items 
in the landscape, to be gazed at, 
picnicked in and set fire to in one 
way or another; they are an essential 
factor in the whole economic and so- 
cial life of the community. Without 

(Continued on page 48) 
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forests no “watersheds” to soak up 
the rains and prevent them from 
rushing down into the cultivated 
lands, and no lumber for the thou- 
sand needs of the industry, ranging 
from building construction to paper 
pulp and (thanks to recent chemical 
researches) raw material for the ray- 
on industry. 

The TVA is supporting the Na- 
tional Forest Service in its efforts 
to conserve this great national re- 
source: first, through educating the 
owners of the most important stands 
of timber in the best methods of cut- 
ting down their trees; second, by 
transferring to Federal hands a larger 
portion of the forest lands now in 
private ownership; and third, by dis- 
couraging industry from exploiting 
the timber resources of the region 
prematurely. 

What we have in the Tennessee 
Valley region is a colossal experi- 
ment in getting nature to serve man 
by persuading men to cooperate with 


nature to their collective advantage. - 


It is an attempt, sponsored by the 
government of one of the wealthiest 
nations in the world, to promote hu- 
man values by improving material 
conditions. The attempt may fail— 
but that can only be because too 


many of the “values” we now have 
are both outworn and still too power- 
ful to yield before new imperatives. 
What some of these imperatives are 
can be no more vividly expressed 
than in the words of Frederick 
Soddy, one of the world’s great scien- 
tists and a pioneer in the work of 
harmonizing society with the progress 
of science. Speaking of “materialism,” 
Professor Soddy exclaims: 

“Tt is better to listen to those who 
have made the desert blossom as the 
rose rather than to those who have 
made fair fields a slime of mud and 
blood; to those who have fetched 
from the stars the cornucopia that 
suckled Jupiter instead of those who 
empty it in the rivers and the fire for 
fear of glut; to those who would let 
light and air into warrens and fight 
disease with food and warmth rather 
than drugs and doles; who wait to 
loose into life the mounting tide of 


‘wealth rather than watch it burst its 


dams and leap again to the work of 


destruction and death. Rather is it 


not terrible that men who can do all 
these things are. reckoned the mere 
hirelings of miscalled humanists and 
idealists, and are not supposed to be 
concerned whether they are hired to 
create or destroy! ...” 


IN QUEST OF SAVAGE GOLD 
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ment, there is so much lore—stirring 
tales of sorcery and feuds. 

Very little is authentically known 
of the earliest development of Bala- 
toc. Today it is one of the richest 
mines in the world. It has been as- 
sumed that it was worked at some 
early date by the Chinese. Some 
Igorots maintain that it has been 
worked as far back as six hundred 
years ago. Representative Kamora 
insists that it was one of his head- 
hunting forefathers, one of the men 
of Tabio, who discovered the gold at 
Akupan, as the place was known 
among the tribesmen. Balatoc was a 
later name. Translated it means 
“Gold.” 

Dressed in miner’s rough clothes 
and led by two of the mine officials, 
the author dived into the dark tun- 
nels of Balatoc, deep under the top of 
the hill. Within the “bowels of the 
earth” about fifteen hundred Igorots 
work day and night. Their wage 
is about one peso and fifty centavos 
a day, which is considered normal 
after Philippine standards. In addi- 
tion to their wages they have free liv- 
ing quarters, and in case of illness 
they are entitled to free medicine and 
hospital care. 

The Igorot miners are very super- 
stitious. They are constantly on the 
lookout for omens, whether good or 
bad. They firmly believe in prowling 
anitos, spirits, and very little is 
needed to start a general stampede; 
no coaxing will persuade them to re- 
turn to work until the causes of the 
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anitos’ appearance or displeasure have 
been removed and sacrifices made. 
Down at the mill, a mile further 
down the canyon, the ore is ground 
and twice a month the extracted gold 
is melted and poured into bullions. 
Then it can be shipped to the United 


States to be refined and converted | 


into negotiable assets. 

The appearance of the gold after it 
has been extracted from the ore by 
cyanide, is very disappointing. There 
is very little romance in those dirty, 
brown slag-looking lumps. It has 
no resemblance to the much coveted 
precious yellow metal we all know 
well. It is thrown into the roaring 
oven and the glowing mass is then 
poured into cones. The gold has now 
recovered some of its metallic lustre. 
Once more it is thrown into the oven 
to be melted a second time, when at 
last it is poured into gold bricks. 

The attendants, their hands pro- 
tected by asbestos gloves, handle the 
still glowing gold bullion without 
hesitation or difficulty. It seemed to 
me that, as it cooled, the gold again 
had lost its brilliance, it looked 
sickly, grey-greenish, like blocks of 
dusty concrete. Still they were 
genuine gold bricks, every one of 
them, and valued at about $2000 each, 
a total of $250,000. And now, at last, 
they were cleaned, polished and 
shined, and not until then did they 
recover their dazzling sheen of real, 
honest-to- goodness, yellow - yellow 
gold. 


* * * 
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WITH THE FALCONERS OF ARABIA 


(Continued from page 19) 


The falcons soared above the heads 
of men and beasts, all wild with the 
excitement and the lust of killing. 
The beautiful defenceless gazelles lay 
quivering on the sand. 

Five gazelles fell victim to the fal- 
cons and greyhounds at the first 
charge, and thirty-one more before 
the huntsmen decided they had had 
enough and turned homeward. 

The gamest fight I have ever seen 
was put up by a young gazelle buck. 
He had succeeded in shaking off two 
falcons and goring a greyhound, and 
had reached temporary safety. We 
could still see him quite clearly, but 
a long way off, standing on the watch, 
waiting. Our extended line of 
mounted beaters converged to hem 
him in, and the hunt of the poor 
buck started afresh. In my heart I 
prayed that the gallant fellow might 
escape for good, but it looked as if 
he were spent. Our horsemen drew 
nearer and nearer and, when the ring 
had reached striking distance, three 
strong hawks flew at the buck. In no 
' time they were upon him; and once 
more we beheld a desperate contest. 

The Ruala had agreed that this 
fight was to be fought out by the 
falcons alone, without help from the 
greyhounds. 

Our troop of horsemen galloped 
shouting after the fleeing buck. He 
was not a hundred _horse-lengths 
ahead, so that we could clearly follow 
his contest with the three falcons, and 
we came steadily nearer. Suddenly 
he would swerve away, throw himself 
on the ground, turn somersaults and 
speed on again doubling right and 
left. It was no easy task for the fal- 
cons to get the better of this master 
of the art of defence. 

These hawks, too, were masters in 
their way. Despite the buck’s re- 
sourcefulness, two of them managed 
at last to fasten on his head and neck. 
Suddenly riotous shouts of applause 
from the huntsmen rose above the 
panting of the horses and the drum- 
ming of their hoofs. But these 
plaudits were not for the falcons, 
they were for the doughty buck. He 
had checked abruptly in midcareer 
and leaped bolt-upright in the air. 
With the same mighty swifig he threw 


himself on the ground, tumbled over, 
and, with a side-long thrust of the 
head, drove his small dirk-like horns 
into the ground and executed a few 
more somersaults, having maimed one 
hawk, gored another to death, and 
crushed the third, which had fastened 
upon him but a few moments before. 

It looked as if the buck could never 
rise again, that all his delicate bones 
must be broken. 

The whole episode had taken place 
with the speed of lightning—and there 
was the desperate animal on his legs 
again, and off in full flight once more, 
before one had time to take in what 
had happened. 

Fearing that the buck would be 
lost, they unleashed the greyhounds 
after all; but it was too late. The 
hounds chased for some time after 
the little cloud of dust far ahead of 
them, but the hero of the day dis- 
appeared in the glassy distance. 

Our ride back was not like our 
merry ride out in the morning. Many 
of our mares were lame, yet they had 
to carry not only their tired masters, 
but the best part of the hunting 
trophies; and several injured grey- 
hounds into the bargain. 

Noticing on Amir Fuaz’s aba drop- 
pings of his falcon, I attempted to 
brush it off, but the young Prince 
stopped me and said proudly: “No— 
no, Aziz! The excrement of the noble 
falcons stamps us with the hallmark 
of noble birth.” 

His words explained better than 
any conception of mine the true in- 
wardness of these hunts; they are con- 
sidered noble and honorable. The no- 
bility of the desert (its “large-eyed- 
ness” as the Bedouins call it) must 
be experienced and tested; but noble 
and large-eyed as the Bedouins are, so 
are also their horses, camels, grey- 
hounds, and falcons, and no less the 
Bedouin’s prey—gazelles, antelopes, 
and ostriches. 

But the ignoble man or beast the 
wandering Arab despises. He holds 
them beyond the pale, beyond the 
law of the desert... 

“ |... die that they might have 

new life! 

For only what is weakling dies, 

That what is strong may live.” 


THE MARBLE CITY OF UDAIPUR 


(Continued from page 25) 


away. When the uproar was at its 
highest with this new development in 
the fight, the elephants caught the 
general infection and returned to the 
struggle anew. They rose on to the 
wall, and gripped again. The fright- 
ful pulling was begun again, but 
there was no definite result. 

In the final round, when the ex- 
citement of the crowd had reached its 
wildest pitch jof intensity, and frantic 
shouts and screams arose on all sides, 
the favorite secured a grip on his 
adversary that it seemed to me noth- 
ing on earth could shake. It cer- 
tainly looked as though he were going 
to drag his opponent over the wall 
where he would have made _ short 
work of him. 

Again there was a breakaway, this 
time for good, and the referees judged 


the winner and awarded the honors. 
The stakes and bets were settled up; 
the audience dispersed in a chatter 
and babel of voices; and we rode 
back in one of the Maharana’s luxuri- 
ous automobiles to our quarters in 
the palace. 

That night as I leaned from our 
balcony with my friends the moon 
rose slowly above the hill encircling 
the city. The incense of wood smoke 
filled the air as white shrouded 
figures moved through the streets be- 
low us. From the distance there came 
the steady throbbing of a drum. The 
night-shrouded city was magical in its 
effect. Surely, in many years of travel 
in the Orient, I had had few experi- 
ences comparable to this visit to 
Udaipur, as a guest of the last lineal 
descendant of the sun. 
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Gay Adventuring in 
Little-Known Portugal! 


PORTUGUESE 
SOMERSAULT 


By Jan and Cora Gordon 


Authors of “Two Vagabonds in Spain,” 
“We Explore London” 


Those incorrigible and gay vaga- 
bonds, Jan and Cora Gordon, add 
another bright feather to their caps. 
Here is an account rich in adventure 
and hilarious experiences, telling of 
Portuguese peasant life, of tiny towns 
and magnificent castles and ancient 
(but current) customs. Illustrated pro- 
fusely with lively drawings by the 
authors. $3.00 


AUTUMN 


By Robert Nathan 


The author of that recent best- 
seller, “One More Spring,’ has 
never written more delightfully 
than he does in AUTUMN, the 
story of Mr. Jeminy, a charm- 
ing old New England school- 
master. Humor and tenderness 
are intermingled here to create 
a story you will love and never 
forget. 

“This is realism shot through 
with poetry. You should be 
eager to read it; if you read it 
once, you will re-read it.”’— 
John Farrar. $2.00 
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760,000 marriages end in div- 
orce every year! 


Here is the story of hundreds 
of American couples who have 
gone through the divorce mill. 
people with moderate in- 

nice people with 


comes 
ideals about love and matri- 
mony. For the first time the 
emotional problems of secynd 
marriage are told honestly and 
completely, in RAINBOW AT 
NOON. $2.00 


At All Booksellers or Direct From 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 
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AN OBSERVATORY BENEATH THE SEA 


occasion is right. Adventuring under 
the sea is an unearthly experience, 
and in all except one sense we are 
actually entering a new world when 
we go down to the white coral sand. 
If we are kept from wandering 
through the waters of the world by 
tales of omnipresent, man-eating 
sharks, barracudas, and octopi, then 
to. be consistent we must keep off our 
streets because of the infinitely more 
deadly taxicabs and trucks, we must 
wear masks to keep free of malignant 
germs, and we must never go to the 
country ‘because iof wasps, deadly 
nightshade, and lethal toadstools. 

When we once realize the truth of 
these apparently silly comparisons, we 
will wander at will amidst temperate 
tapestries and portiéres of seaweed, 
and stroll around and climb over and 
return day after day to the exciting 
reefs of tropical shores. In my pres- 
ent existence there is only one experi- 
ence left which can transcend that 
of living for a time under sea—and 
that is a trip to Mars. 

When a hitherto impenetrable por- 
tion of the earth or some zone foreign 
to human presence is rendered ac- 
cessible by reason of a new means of 
transport or the overcoming of some 
elemental or other natural condition 
inimical to human life, then every 
corner of man’s mind susceptible to 
enthusiasm’ or accumulated curiosity 
is aroused to the highest pitch. 

For the sightseer within the dry 
embrace of the glass observatory there 
is available a snare far superior to 
any small weapon of arrest the scien- 
tist-diver may have. He or she will 
not be, or rarely will be, a scientist, 
and since the occasion will be to 
observe rather than to seize and carry 
away, he can best serve himself with 
an offering instead of an assault. Let 
the observatory attendants regularly 
drop into the water from the surface 
round about the glass house bits of 
broken bread and chopped-up meat 


(Continwed from page 33) 


and fish, and I promise you that all 
manner of citizens of the sea, from 
the drifting squids to the fast-traveling 
warrior tribes, will come visiting 
there. The little fishes will converge 
to that strange tower-in-the-depths, to 
snap up the hospitality provided, and 
the bigger fishes will follow swift 
upon their trail to swallow them when 
they have supped. It will be worth 
watching. 

The precious experience of helmet 
diving is an individual, not a general, 
practicability. I have taken down 
scores of persons eager to come face 
to face with the sea’s hidden won- 
ders. I have accompanied and guided 
youths as well as elderly adventurers, 
men and women, whose delight was 
unbounded. I could not promise to 
the glass-house visitor the peculiar 
thrill, the priceless amazement, that 
await one who dons helmet and sinks 
gently through blue-green depths to 
walk upon the ocean’s floor, to stretch 
forth the hand to touch some mem- 
ber of the elusive gay parade- going 
by, to seat himself upon some sandy 
hillock or coral reef and write down 
notes with pencil on a slate, to dis- 
engage one of his ten-pound weights 
and then ‘bound softly upward fifteen 
feet and sideways fifteen feet over a 
marble ledge, to stare deep through 
twilight or moonlight effulgence at the 
comings and goings of strange crea- 
tures in and out the doorways of their 
crevice homes, to mark the effortless 
approach of angel-fish or shark and 
give them back, these in their own 
element, the wondering gaze of their 
beady eyes; these are memories to be 
stored up by the diver in windowed 
helmet. 

But to the observer within the glass 
house I can promise much. For 
though he may not walk the painted 
jungle, he may behold it; though it 
be withheld from him to touch, he 
may look; if he can not feel the 
dreamlike bouyancy of his kody in 


THE RIDDLE OF THE DRUSES 


(Continued from page 42) 


Countless kinsmen and tribes 
the command of the Druses, 
and this is the reason why the 
mysterious Emir gives the colonial 
troops so many headaches. For the 
proof of his power has been put to 
the test. When the Druses broke their 
parole in Syria in the uprising of 
1925 200,000 men assembled over 
night under their banners; and no one 
knows when the Emir, obeying his 


East. 
obey 


‘secret teachings, will again give the 


command to strike. 

In God-forsaken ravines, on the 
edge of the mountains of Lebanon, 
rise the towns and settlements of the 
Druses. In the towns dwell the 
patriarchs, the guardians of the secret 
learning. They do not talk much. 
But what they say is noted in the 
chancelleries of the rulers. Automony, 
self-government, freedom of speech 
and schools are vouchsafed the 
Druses. But who knows what ordi- 
nance, what law, will conflict with 
the secret teachings of this people 
and light the torch again for another 
mighty uprising in the Orient. 

The Druses have lived peaceably 


in their mountains for ten years. As 
distinguished from other Oriental 
peoples, their women’ enjoy the 
greatest freedom. In the wild and 
impassable ravines there are schools 
in which the wisdom of the great is 
taught, and one of the most famous 
schools of the country is found in 
the Temple of Juno where the pupils 
sit on Pompeiian mosaics in the 
shadow of Corinthian columns and 
listen to the teachings of ‘their 
masters. 

In Caito I visited the grave of the 
Caliph. Yellow desert sand played 
around the cylindrical edifice. The 
petrified grace of arabesques adorned 
the minarets. Here rests Al Hakim. 
Sand and sky surround him. An op- 
pressive stillness surrounds the grave, 
and the stranger who plows through 
the sand to the pyramids does not 
know that here the threads of this 
singular puzzle come together, the 
puzzle which is a living thing in the 
Orient, the riddle of the mysterious 
Emir, of the wild Hauran mountains 
and of the whole magic brotherhood 


- of the Druses. 
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the embrace of deep water, he can 
and surely will react to the beauties 
of colorings never seen on land, but 
only sometime at the edges of a sun- 
set. As surely as a life is encircled 
by close approach to surpassing 
beauty and by contact with the mas- - 
ter works of nature, so surely will e 
the visitor to the observatory-in-the- at 
sea be paid in better coin than gold 
for his journey into the deeps. 

It has been the appointed way of 
man to go to and fro upon the skin| 
of the Earth when his feet itched to 
adventure, when his spirit bade him 
seek the strange, the unbelievable, the 
mysterious, or the beautiful. And 
now where on the land and the waters 
has he not been? Since a few short 
years ago he can mount wings and : 
look down upon the planet where he 
was born and where he will be buried. . 
But save for clouds and its ceiling of hy 
stars the air is an empty room; as _ 
he passes through it he encounters no 
receding solid to afford him even a 


-sénse of the great speed of his going.' 


The world is a layer of noise be- 
tween two layers of silence. The 
silence of the air is vacant, but the 
silence of the deeps is thronged with 
myriad lives unknown to men, with 
scenic glories unimaginable. There, , 
between the ocean’s floor and roof, 
stretch in truth the last horizons of 
adventure. 

Well, if there be any doubting : 
Thomasians among my readers let f 
me certify to them as a scientist re- 
porting only a little of what his eyes iv 
have seen, that through the windows ; 
of the house-beneath-the-sea, should } 
ever it be built, they shall behold for 
themselves far stranger things than — 
fishes that fly or that Othello the | 
long-bow related to his entranced 
Desdemona. 

They are there. And I doubt not 
there they, or their successors, will 
continue to be until Time stops this 
little star and spills its oceans dry. 
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Are You Blind 
When You Travel? 


Do you understand and appreciate the 
things you see in the museums, castles, 
famous chateaus and gorgeous hotels? 
Do you know the history, romance 
and practical uses for antique and 
modern fabrics, period furniture, objet 
d’arts, etc.? 


Think of the added pleasure you will 
have—the money you will save when 
buying furnishings for your home, 
whether at home or abroad, when you 
know good design and good taste 
from bad. 
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and modern furniture, furnishings and 
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research and experience. 


“Your course is most instruc- 
tive—one never expects or 
realizes that so much can 
be learned through a course 
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shown in the students’ prog- 
ress is warm and human. I 
am looking forward with 
anticipation to the continua- 
tion of the course.” 
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A cordial invitation is extended to the 
readers of Travel Magazine to become 
acquainted with our new publication begin- 
ning with our first October issue. 


Special Introductory Offer 


1 year... .$2.00 
2 years. . .$3.00 


ECORATION 


For over twenty years the national 
authority on the furnishing and decoration 
of artistic homes and allied subjects. 


Beginning with the October issue, it will 
be affiliated with Travel Magazine. 


ARTS AND DECORATION will 
continue to be one of the most beautifully 
printed and illustrated magazines in 
America, but with a broader editorial 
appeal—more practical, more personal and 
entertaining and more useful. 


Added features on home modernization, 
exterior decorating, including gardens, 
garden equipment, landscaping, and 
remodeling will be started in the October 
and following issues. 


On sale better-grade news stands 
September 25th, thirty-five cents a copy. 
Subscriptions three dollars per year in 
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HOME ON THE AVENUE 


An apartment at the Park 
Lane includes your own per- 
sonal servants, your own 
kitchenette — yes, full hotel 
service, if you so desire. In 
short, it is your own home, 
without the cares and respon 
sibilities of housekeeping. 


And for a touch of gaiety — 
well, you don’t have to leave 
the hotel. The beautiful Tapes- 
try Room, the delightfully cool 


Gardens, the famous Round- 
the World Bar where no 
ordinary drink known to mor- 
tal man is stranger—all wel- 
come you. 


NOW AVAILABLE — 
Housekeeping apartments — 2 
to 6 rooms — furnished or un- 
furnished, full hotel service if 
desired. Each apartment has a 
foyer and kitchenette. Moder- 
ate rentals. 
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